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Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION—The Week-end Review. 
Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 


Hees: like the rest of us (including the Japanese); 


wants peace. What exactly this means is not 

clear from his latest speech. Certainly he wants 
to avoid war with Britain ; but evidence is lacking of any 
intention on his part to slacken his propaganda in Austria 
or Czechoslovakia or to dissociate himself from the 
efforts of Italian Fascists to plunge France, like Spain, 
into civil war. When the Japanese say they want peace, 
we know exactly what they mean. They demand the 
surrender of the “ anti-Japanese Government” of China 
and the substitution of a government totally subservient 
to Japan. The meeting of the Japanese Imperial Council 
in Tokyo seems to have formulated a clear alternative 
between a complete surrender and war to the utmost. 
There is no prospect of Chinese surrender; the core of 
the Chinese army remains undefeated and is now reforming 
near Suchow; and the determination of the civilian 
population to resist appears to be as strong as ever. 


“China for the Japanese ” 


In pursuit of their policy of China for the Japanese, 
the invaders show a brutality and a lack of care for Western 
susceptibilities that has hitherto been reserved for the 


Chinese alone. Decent British policemen in Shanghai, 
angry witnesses of the cruelty shown to Chinese peasants, 
have themselves been beaten up; incidents have followed 
in quick succession, involving the Americans, French 
and Russians as well as the British. Britain, still opti- 
mistically hoping that Japan can be induced to respect 
her Yangtse trade, finds her ships forbidden to go up the 
river, though the Japanese are pleased enough to expedite 
their passage out to sea. The Union Jack is torn down 
and the Japanese flag substituted. Official British circles, 
patient under these insults, are now reaching the point 
of wishing furiously that the League had not been sabotaged 
when Japan entered Manchuria; there is talk of recon- 
structing the League at the next Council meeting. The 
form of the projected reconstruction is guess-work, but 
the main object would be to obtain the collaboration of 
the U.S.S.R. with France, Britain, the United States and 
other Powers in the Far East. 


Crisis in France 


The industrial troubles in Paris have developed into 
a political crisis, following the refusal of the French 
employers’ federation to attend the industrial peace con- 
ference summoned by M. Chautemps. They demanded that 
the Government should invite other labour bodies besides 
the C.G.T.—in other words, that the company Unions 
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controlled by certain of the big firms should be included 
in the conference as representatives of Labour. This 
‘demand M. Chautemps had of course to refuse; and 
accordingly his conference became, instead of a peace 
conference between Capital and Labour, simply an 
occasion for the Government to sound the C.G.T. and 
the technicians and small employers concerning its pro- 
posals for a new labour law. The Government wants to 
include in its new scheme a provision for a compulsory 
ballot of the workers affected before a strike can take 
place, for penalties against either employers or workers 
for breach of arbitration awards, and for some control 
over the employers’ rights of dismissal. This last is of 
special importance for the Trade Unions ; for it is admitted 
that recently employers have been deliberately singling 
out active Union men for dismissal. This was, indeed, 
the main issue in the recent Goodrich strike. The fact 
is that the big employers seem determined to go back on 
the concessions which they were forced to make in face 
of the strike wave which accompanied the advent of the 
Blum Government. 


The “Front Populaire” in Jeopardy 


The next step of the employers has been a renewed 
endeavour to split the Radicals. M. Bonnet has attempted 
to govern in harmony with big business and high finance ; 
and M. Caillaux and his section, entrenched in the Senate, 
will seize any chance of smashing the Front Populaire. 
M. Chautemps and the majority of the Radicals in the 
Chamber do not want this; but they do want to hold 
their party together, and this makes them drive M. Blum 
and his fellow-Socialists hard. But the Socialists will 
hardly agree, especially in face of the attitude of the big 
employers, to any restriction on the right to strike, and 
they will demand effective guarantees against victimisation 
of their shop stewards. Meanwhile, the employers 
have launched a renewed bear movement against the franc, 
designed to embarrass the Government and to strengthen 
the hands of M. Bonnet and the Radicals of the Right 
Wing. M. Chautemps may resign. Otherwise it seems 
as if he will have to choose between driving the Socialists 
out of the Front Populatre—which means its collapse— 
and risking a fresh offensive against the Government by the 
financial interests, supported by a considerable section of 
his own party. 


The Teruel Victory 


The Spanish Republic has finally consolidated its hold 
on Teruel. The enemy’s attempts to recapture it were 
kept up with great determination through three weeks in 
weather that aggravated immeasurably the sufferings of 
both sides. Two events ended the long battle. The rebel 
garrison, 2,000 strong, that had held out stubbornly in 
a convent, surrendered ; the Republicans won back two- 
thirds of the lofty plateau, “‘ The Tooth,” that dominates 
the town. The initial victory was a surprise won by the 
sudden concentration of superior forces. Encouraging 
as this was, the repulse of the counter-attack was an 
even more remarkable achievement, since the enemy 
had at least equal numbers and a superior equipment. 
Three gains have been won. A dangerous salient has 
been flattened out: the threatened general offensive of 
the enemy has been disorganised: finally, the new 
“ Regular and Popular ” army has proved itself capable of 


a major offensive. It is now generally recognised that the 
easy success of Franco’s Italians in Basque territory are 
no augury of a like result elsewhere. The Basques were 
isolated ; they had few heavy guns and no air force ; 
their militia had not been transformed on the new model. 
We foresee no early end to this savage war, but it is 
significant that the Republic has taken the offensive 
successfully and held its gains against very strong and 
determined counter-attacks. 


The Roman Empire 


Count Ciano has been engaged this week in one of the 
periodical meetings with the Austrian and Hungarian 
premiers prescribed by the Rome protocol. Italy’s two 
Danubian feudatories are apparently less enthusiastic 
over the connection than they were at first. They are 
indisposed to adhere to the triple alliance against Com- 
munism, nor do they propose to break with the League 
that restored their finances. Hungary’s hopes that 
Italy will make any serious attempt to bring about re- 
vision have faded, since Italy drew closer first to Jugo- 
slavia and now to Rumania. In proportion as the 
Roman Empire envisages the shores of the Mediterranean 
as its province, Jugoslavia becomes a more important 
satellite than either of the older Danubian States. This 
political ground of discontent is doubled by an economic 
grievance ; for Italy has extended to Jugoslavia favours 
that Austria once enjoyed alone. 


The Dacian Province 


In the affairs of the new Roman Empire Dacia, other- 
wise Rumania, is still an enigma. M. Goga sent a 
flamboyant Latin greeting to the Duce, and a slightly 
less emotional “Heil” to Herr Hitler. But in quiet 
undertones his Foreign Office has declared that King 
Carol’s kingdom adheres to all its engagements towards 
the Little Entente, which it will soon represent at Geneva. 
The King has responded to British and French reminders 
that Rumania has treaty obligations towards her minorities 
by an impudent but significant boast about her “ tra- 
ditional tolerance.” It seems, indeed, fairly clear that 
the King and Mme. Lupescu, confronted by the for- 
midable increase of the Fascist and anti-Semitic vote in 
the recent elections, deliberately raised the weaker and 
milder of the two rival agitators to office, convinced that 
he can be tamed for a consideration. Some Jews will 
doubtless have to pay the price, but these will be obscure 
victims in remote. villages. Nothing untoward wil 
happen at Court or in the world of high finance. I: 
diplomacy Rumania will sit on the fence and blackmai' 
each group and “ axis ” by turns. 


Conference with Eire 


It is an ill-wind: > considerations of defence strategy, 
in which food supplies from Eire are an important factor, 
may have been, on the British side, the strongest influence 
in favour of next week’s conference with Mr. De Valera 
and his colleagues ; but if the talks succeed, as we hope, 
in removing some of the stumbling-blocks in the way of 
friendlier Anglo-Irish relations, the threat of another 
world war will at least have led to one good result. On 
the political side there is little that can be fruitfully dis- 
cussed. Eire has its new Constitution and, with it, the 
substance of Republican status within the Common- 
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wealth. British opinion has accepted that development 
without demur, but it wou!d be idle for the President to 
ask the British Government to put pressure on Northern 
Ireland to agree to the repeal of Partition. If Mr.Chamber- 
lain is willing to abandon all idea of reviving, in form, the 
dead and buried land annuity payments, the present 
limited coal-cattle pact should be capable of extension into 
a general trade agreement ; but it has to be remembered 
that during the past five years of fiscal hostilities vested 
interests have grown up on either side. Mr. De Valera 
would doubtless be prepared to pay a price for attaining 
complete sovereignty over the ports reserved under the 
Treaty as British naval stations, but he will not be inclined 
to jettison the native industries he has built up, any more 
than British farmers would welcome unlimited imports 
of Irish dairy produce. 


The T.U.C. and the Domestic Servants 


The Trades Union Congress has hitherto never taken 
any direct responsibility for Trade Union organisation, 
though it has more than once given special help to organis- 
ing campaigns among the agricultural workers. The 
General Council, however, is now apparently on the point 
of launching a Trade Union of its own—for workers in 
domestic service. There have been several attempts in 
the past to organise domestic workers, either in a separate 
Union, such as the Domestic Workers’ Union which had 
a brief success just after the war, or in one or another of 
the general workers’ Unions. But they have not come to 
much, in face of the isolation of most of the domestic 
workers either singly or in tiny groups. There are, 
however, every year a larger number of domestic workers 
in comparatively large institutions, such as hotels; and 
the most hopeful start could probably be made with 
workers of this type. Some institutional domestic workers, 
in the public services especially, are already organised in 
Trade Unions catering for municipal and other public 
employees. But a large field remains uncovered; and 
organisation is most likely to get an effective start if the 
T.U.C. takes the responsibility. The tendency to extend 
unemployment insurance farther across the frontiers of 
domestic service should also help to make organisation 
easier. But it will at best be difficult to reach the scattered 
domestics in private houses, though they stand—especially 
where only one servant is kept—in most need of all of 
a Union to protect their working conditions. 

Minimum Living Costs 

An interesting estimate of the increase in the cost of 
living during the past four years has been inade by the 
women’s section of the Labour Party. In July, 1933, the 
British Medical Association gave 22s. 6}d. per week as 
the cost of a minimum diet for a family of two adults and 
three children. Local party secretaries in 63 districts 
were instructed last November to reprice that diet on the 
basis of purchases from the cheapest available shops. 
The results show aggregate costs ranging from 28s. 6d. 
to 32s., with eight reports giving a figure below and seven 
exceeding those limits. In typical industrial areas the 
mean figure is 30s., an increase of approximately 33 per 
cent. as compared with July, 1933. This suggests that, 
since there has been no comparable increase in wage- 
rates, the numbers living on a diet below the B.M.A.’s 
admittedly meagre minimum must have increased greatly 


during the past four years. Incidentally, the official index 
of retail food prices rose in the same period by only 
23 per cent.—a discrepancy which emphasises the urgency 
of the need for the revision of the index which the Ministry 
of Labour is now carrying out. 


The Future of Rent Control 


The Government has now appointed a Cabinet Com- 
mittee to consider what is to be done about the Rent 
Restrictions Acts. It will be remembered that last month 
the majority of a Departmental Committee recommended 
a large measure of decontrol of “B” houses in the 
immediate future, and a gradual extinction of all control 
over the next ten years. The minority declared against 
any decision to end control at a particular date fixed in 
advance, and combated the view of the majority that, 
except where overcrowding (in an official sense) was 
severe, decontrol would not lead to any objectionable 
rise in rents for the poorer tenants. The Government 
has now to decide between these conflicting views, or to 
formulate an alternative proposal of its own. Un- 
doubtedly, it would like to go with the majority; but 
dare it? Rent restriction is one of the few subjects 
on which the less political part of the electorate holds 
strong views; and the Government, unless it feels very 
sure of its majority, will probably think twice before it 
ventures to stir up the now dormant mass of non-party 
opinion. 


Unplanned London 


Building developments carried out with no regard for 
the social interest have brought troubles of several kinds 
for Londoners. The traffic arteries built to provide 
speedy egress from the Metropolis have been congested 
by ribbon-building ; haphazard housing estates sprawling 
on the city’s fringes between the Chilterns and the North 
Downs have gone far to render the belated conception of 
a green belt abortive in advance; and new centres of 
suburban population have been formed by the speculative 
builder with no regard to existing or prospective travelling 
facilities. The result is rush-hour overcrowding, which 
means daily purgatory for hundreds of thousands of 
workers and represents, in the words of the London and 
Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, a “ grossly 
wasteful and uneconomic” use of a traffic system which 
is over-taxed for two hours of the day and under-employed 
for the remainder. The milk has been spilt: the Com- 
mittee has no constructive proposals to make beyond 
suggesting that in a few special cases—e.g., secondary 
schools—hours of work might be “ staggered.” It 
expresses the hope that in the case of future building 
developments there will be prior consultation between 
housing and traffic authorities; but the problem of 
unplanned London, swollen to its present unwieldy size 
and still growing, is beyond the Committee’s scope. To 
limit London’s unhealthy growth means diverting to other 
areas the light industries which electric power and 
accessibility to the country’s largest market have attracted 
to the Thames valley. And that involves a policy of 
national planning which only the Government can 
undertake. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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GUNS TO THE RESCUE 


Uncomrortas Ee reflection though it be for patriots who 
believe that the pulse of Britain’s economic life should 
be regulated by native enterprise and home-grown policies, 
it remains true that the material fortunes of this country 
during the year that lies ahead depend largely on the 
decisions of a foreigner. The recent trend of the indices 
of British production and employment suggests that we 
are in an early phase of a cyclical down-swing of capitalist 
business. Rearmament demand, actuating the iron and 
steel and important sections of the engineering industries, 
is functioning as a brake on the back-slip ; but the process 
of lifting ourselves by our own braces, as we have done 
since 1932, is visibly at exhaustion point. The business 
situation can only be saved by a substantial increase of 
export trade. Such a consummation, however devout Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hopes, will not be vouchsafed unless the 
present slump in the United States, which has immobilised 
75 per cent. of American steel-producing plant, gives way 
to revival. The level of world prices and, in consequence, 
the purchasing power of Britain’s overseas customers, 
depend on recovery in America. And the key to that 
riddle is in the pocket of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Such power has been held by few men whose reactions 
to events have been so unpredictable and so contradictory. 
Hailed by badly frightened American capitalism in 1932 as 
the one man whose spell-binding appeal could “ stop the 
rot,” the President proceeded to gather about him an 
executive personnel hot for economic experiments which 
aroused the antagonism of every vested interest. Announc- 
ing a new era of social justice, he repealed, in the N.R.A. 
enactments, the whole body of American anti-trust law. 
Declaring that prices must be reflated to the level of 1926, 
he decided last spring, when prices were still far below 
that level, to denounce profiteering and price inflation. 
Architect of recovery by “ pump-priming ”—i.e., by 
Federal expenditure, regardless of budgetary deficits, on 
relief, Veterans’ bonuses and works—he decreed, a year 
ago, that there must be rigid Federal economy. Non- 
plussed by the sudden slump which developed when 
Treasury outgoings were curtailed while capitalist invest- 
ment was still hanging fire, he declared, first, that the 
depression existed only in Wall Street’s imagination, 
next, that capital had wickedly gone on strike, then that 
the one solution was to revive private enterprise. Rarely 
has the polito-economic compass been so boxed. 

Political opportunist or idealist bewildered by realities 
only half-comprehended ? For the contemporary observer 
it is difficult to pass assured verdict on the President. 
Beyond doubt, his innate sympathies are generous. It was 
not from considerations of electoral advantage alone that 
he gave indirect encouragement to Mr. John L. Lewis 
in the C.I.0.’s wage-lifting campaign a year ago. Anglo- 
phil by instinct, he has given full support to Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s endeavour to negotiate—even (as seems likely) on 
a modest scale—a trade pact with Britain. His attempts, 
albeit abandoned for lack of public response, to lead 
America in the direction of closer co-operation with sister 
democracies against potential breakers of the world’s 
peace, were sincerely meant. Yet, these points conceded, 


good intentions are unsatisfactory paving-stones for a 
political progress. 


Tested to-day by a problem from 


whose solution he was absolved, by the natural buoyancy 
of his country’s economic life, when the New Deal first 
staggered three years ago, Mr. Roosevelt has acted this 
winter like a man vexed by the voices of too many 
counsellors, through whose din he must at all costs divine 
the whispers of a nation-wide electorate. 

In the late autumn, with Wall Street’s lugubrious 
threnody over the bare branches of industrial enterprise 
in his ears, the President appeared to be moving to the 
Right. His Chicago speech, calling for positive demo- 
cratic collaboration against aggressors, was coldly re- 
ceived, as any effort to shake the popular isolationism 
was bound to be; but his “ revive private enterprise ” 
Message to the special session of Congress had a uni- 
formly good press. He pleased the bankers by em- 
phasising the magnitude of Federal economies and the 
desirability, nay, the imminence, of a balanced budget. 
He raised hopes in the suspicious breast of Big Business 
by hinting that wages—e.g., in the building industry— 
must be reduced, and by inviting into friendly conferences 
the leaders of the privately owned electricity power 
companies, whose “empires” were threatened by pro- 
jected extensions of Federal power supply on Tennessee 
Valley Authority lines. In his Friday talks to the press 
he indicated that the anathematised taxes on capital gains 
and undistributed profits might be radically modified. 

And then—what happened ? Did the President recall, 
by afterthought, the enthusiasm for the New Deal dis- 
played by Middle-West audiences during his autumn 
speech-making tour? Did his party managers suggest 
that, with the Congressional elections looming ahead, 
and unemployment marching to the twelve million mark, 
the best tactics would be to attack Big Business lest Big 
Business accuse the New Deal of responsibility for the 
depression ? Surmise remains surmise. All that is known 
is that during the Christmas vacation the Attorney- 
General and the Secretary for the Interior were put up 
to deliver violent diatribes against monopolies, profiteering 
and feudal capitalism, to whose wrongdoing the blame 
for the slump was ascribed. Then, having relieved 
Wall Street by the studious moderation of the tone of his 
Message to the reassembly of Congress—a Message in 
which he emphasised the merits of the great majority of 
capitalists and complained only of exceptional “ abuses ” of 
money power—the President once more appeared to veer 
in his attitude last week-end, when he delivered a speech 
arraigning the principle of trustified holding companies 
in the electricity industry, and accusing the “ four-inch 
tail” represented by Big Business of trying to wag the 
“ ninety-six-inch dog” of national interest. 

This marked change in his present attitude towards 
financial and industrial magnates, as compared with his 
conciliatory tone a month ago, is puzzling. It is in- 
telligible that he should insist on the passage of his Bill 
to regulate minimum wages and maximum hours: re- 
formism does not readily relinquish hopes of social better- 
ment by consent. It is possible that he actually believes 
that, by maintaining farm incomes through crop restric- 
tion and raising the industrial workers’ purchasing power 
at the expense of dearer manufactures, he can raise the 
national income from $68,000 millions to $100,000 millions, 
as he declares his intention of doing. It is conceivable 
that he ignores the fact that the real way to increase 
wealth per head is to increase national production as 
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well as to redistribute it. The question is still unanswered: 
Why has the President, having invited private enterprise to 
take the floor, suddenly kicked his guest downstairs ? 

The explanation is probably two-fold. Mr. Roosevelt 
is no Socialist ; he has lately told the press that he hopes, 
in further friendly conferences with business executives, 
to demarcate the frontiers across which the State shall 
agree not to invade the empire of private enterprise. 
And a liberal reformist who aspires to ride the capitalist 
tiger may understandably feel inclined to give the animal 
a few thumping blows on the head—pour I’encourager— 
before mounting. But a more convincing reason for the 
President’s fresh oratorical campaign against Big Business 
appears to lie in the nature of the Budget which he has 
submitted to Congress. Ostensibly there is to be no 
“ pump-priming,” via the social services in 1938-39. 
Economies are promised in relief and works expenditure. 
But, even so, the idea of balancing the Budget has been 
discarded ; despite Mr. Secretary Morgenthau’s Christ- 
mas promises of financial orthodoxy, a deficit of 
£200,000,000 is projected for next year—without making 
any provision for the increased cost of the rapidly rising 
army of unemployed, and before any additional appro- 
priations are sought for the forthcoming naval and air 
force rearmament programme. 

Mr. Roosevelt had to act. He found that he could not 
persuade private enterprise to take the initiative without 
jettisoning—to the outrage of his own instincts and at 
the cost of losing millions of C.I.O. votes—the vital 
principles of the New Deal. On the other hand, a fresh 
dose of Federal expenditure on 1933 lines was not certain 
to do the trick: the sight of a Budget hopelessly un- 
balanced once more by social expenditure might paralyse 
completely the already meagre activities of the capitalist 
entrepreneur. The alternative is to spend on arms 
and “ more than somewhat.” Focussed in this direction, 
Federal expenditure applies the needed stimulus to in- 
dustry, and applies it in a way much more directly pro- 
ductive of capitalist profits than is the case when the 
Treasury purse-strings are loosed vaguely for “ relief.” 
On this basis Presidential homilies against capitalism’s 
“‘ abuses ” can continue to tickle the ears of idealistically 
minded Democrats in the Middle-West: Wall Street’s 
withers are unwrung, copper and armament shares are 
rising once again. Politically the President’s strategy 
is adroit, but it is a queer ending to the “ changed moral 
atmosphere ” of the New Deal. Who would have said 
five years ago that the man who found America’s economy 
of tottering brick would leave it not of marble but armour- 
plated by Bethlehem Steel ? 


INSIDE CHINA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NORTH CHINA] 


Ir is not possible, at this stage, to know where “ North China ” 
will end, how many provinces it will include or how it will be 
ruled. The question of area will be determined by the outcome 
of the war, but the question of government depends on many 
other factors, in which the military fortunes of Nanking are 
important but not decisive. For more than two months the 


Japanese have been trying to find some solution for the problem 
of governing North China, but so far without success. It was 
not until a year after the Mukden incident that the state of 
Manchukuo was formally inaugurated. Delay, therefore, is 
not in itself any guarantee that new methods will be applied 


to North China, but there are differences between the areas 
north and south of the Great Wall which are serious enough to 
make it highly unlikely that the northern provinces can be 
governed on the same model as Manchukuo. Here the spirit 
of nationalism and the will to resist are greater, economic life 
is far more closely bound up with that of the rest of China, 
the contact with Central China, the very heart of Chinese 
national life, is immediate; there are no natural “ buffer ” 
areas, no semi-autonomous provinces to deaden the force of 
the impact. Government, therefore, must be through the 
Chinese, and to find a Chinese who is both capable and willing 
to serve is no easy matter. He has not, so far, been discovered. 

The present state of affairs cannot be considered permanent. 
The Japanese are forced to keep garrisons at every railway 
Station and in every town of any size. They do not expect 
unorganised resistance from the peasantry, but the danger of 
organised guerilla warfare is constant. Nor will it be so 
simple to oppose this, as was done in Manchuria, by with- 
drawing all peasants to the towns during the winter, by which 
device no food or shelter remained for roving bands, because 
guerilla forces will be nearer to bases of supply in areas not 
under Japanese control. In order to avoid the necessity of 
keeping large forces tied up in North China, therefore, the 
Japanese must be prepared to give real power to a Chinese 
administration. It is in this direction that they are, at present, 
working. If they do not succeed they will be compelled to 
depend upon the costly method of direct military control, 
which, judging by present trends, remains the most likely 
outcome. For while it is not impossible that a group of Chinese 
may be found to inaugurate a separatist government it is highly 
unlikely, taking into account the ambitions of Japan in North 
China, that a Chinese government would be allowed, in 
practice, any real power. Nor is the gencral situation one which 
will tempt Japan to modify her aims in this part of the world. 

The first and most obvious purposes of the Japanese are 
military. The main task has been to drive Chinese armies 
out of North China, a task which cost them more in men and 
materials than was expected and even now amounts to little 
more than control of the railways and big towns. Lines of 
communication are protected by making village headmen 
responsible, on pain of death, for given stretches of military 
telephones and railway lines. Villages which were suspected 
of having been under Communist influence were wiped out. 
Shoot first and inquire afterwards is the rule outside the big 
cities: farmers cannot tell you why their friends were shot ; 
the most probable explanation is that they did not understand 
orders given in Japanese or bad Chinese. Against unorganised 
peasantry terrorisation is successful, but this method is giving 
way more and more to the principle of joint responsibility of 
the family or village for the actions of their members. And it 
is this kind of rule that North China can expect. By this 
method large “ colonial ” armies can be built up, as they have 
been in Manchuria, even among a hostile population. No 
“* Manchukuo ” soldier, for example, is seriously tempted to 
‘shoot his Japanese officer when he knows that his whole family 
will be shot in reprisal. In this way Japan can expect to 
acquire man power for the future struggle with the U.S.S.R. ; 
this is the Chinese “‘ raw material ” which is never mentioned 
but is of supreme importance. 

Chinese man power is used at the moment for other purposes. 
Work has already been started on railway construction and 
road building on which prisoners of war are employed, in the 
usual way. But the farmer is a different problem ; he must 
first be tempted by the promise of payment and then retained, 
without payment, under military guard. Sometimes other 
methods are used, such as forced labour, quite openly, and 
those who are incapable of physical work must provide a 
substitute or make a money contribution. The new roads 
and railways, however, are not likely to bring any economic 
betterment to those who are forced to build them: they are 
purely military and strategic in purpose. One railway has 
already been started from Tungchow, near Peking, to 
Kupeikou, the entrance to Jehol province; another will run 
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from Kalgan to the north-west, while military roads are being 
pushed out in all directions. Some of these are necessary in 
order to hold North China, but most of them havé significance 
only in relation to a possible conflict with the U.S.S.R. 

The military purposes of Japanese imperialism always 
predominate over the economic, in fact most of the economic 
activities can be explained by reference to the ideal of military 
supremacy. Japan is terrified of sanctions. Political control 
of certain sources of raw material is therefore, in this sense, 
essential to her national security. And her use of military 
control is further encouraged by the fact that she lacks the 
economic and financial power to compete with England and 
the U.S.A. in China; she must compete by closing the door 
and breaking up Chinese unity. Although there is some basis 
in fact, therefore, for the Japanese assertion that the Chinese 
were not developing North China, that cotton production, for 
example, could not be developed because there were no roads 
and railways to market it, that adequate steps were not being 
taken to improve cotton staples or prevent adulteration of the 
product, the determination of the Japanese to remedy 
these things cannot be explained in terms of “ economic 
co-operation.” But the economic plans of the Japanese must 
not be under-estimated, even if they are designed with military 
ends in view. 

The most important political consequence of the economic 
schemes for North China is that the Japanese must control 
the sources of revenue, particularly the land tax, if they are 
to direct economic development. And this means in practice 
control of the whole administrative machine down to the 
smallest units, the hsien. At the moment nothing like this 
has been attempted. Control of the customs, of the post office, 
police forces, railway administration and inland revenue is 
already a fact, but Chinese personnel has not, so far, been 
replaced, as in Manchuria, by Japanese. Business has hardly 
been touched and Chinese companies still operate buses and 
trams, theatres and restaurants, hotels and shops. It will be 
some time before Japan can tighten her grip on the economic 
life of North China, but the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany, which dominates Manchuria, is already making plans 
for electrical development, coal-mining and light industries. 
Germany and Italy are promised a large share in this pro- 
gramme. But where is the money coming from? Certainly 
not from Japan and hardly from her allies. Something can be 
done by bartering soya beans for heavy machinery. Something 
can be done by diverting Chinese revenues into new channels, 
but there is no reason to anticipate any more economic develop- 
ment in North China than in Manchuria, if as much. We can, 
however, expect to witness the extension of the principle of 
the “closed door” and the gradual elimination of English 
and American business enterprise in this area. 

It will be some time before these things happen. Meanwhile, 
the atmosphere of the “ police state” is already with us. 
Mail coming via Siberia is delivered fairly promptly considering 
that most of it is opened. American mail is months behind 
and there is good reason to believe that much of it was destroyed 
in the early days of the conflict. Outgoing letters are the most 
severely censored. At one time the Post Office advertised in 
the local press that it could not find the right envelopes for the 
right letters and the owners were asked to assist. Only. two 
universities are open, both under the American flag. Middle 
schools which have reopened have been warned that they will 
be immediately closed if they do not obey orders. There are 
spies everywhere ; one must talk guardedly over the telephone, 
in buses and public meetings. Nor are things limited to 
prohibitions. All shops are forced to fly Japanese flags, 
memorial arches and huge posters are erected to celebrate 
common rejoicing in Japanese victories, village headmen are 
compelled to feast and welcome the deliverers, and middle- 
school students, with machine-guns trained on them, are 
forced to shout anti-Nanking slogans. There seems to be no 
limits to the stupidity of some Japanese in their treatment of 
the conquered people. 


The Chinese have their compensations. Contempt for the 


Japanese comes easily and naturally to the more cultured race, 
but this is the first time that the Chinese have experienced the 
self-respect which comes from determined resistance. The 
educated classes, especially, have undergone a complete change 
of attitude. They are completely converted to the idea of 
military resistance and, more important, to the rule of Chiang 
Kai Shek and the Nanking Government. This was not true 
a year ago. If Chiang compromises with the Japanese he will 
find the task of repression even more severe than it was in 
1927. The lowest coolie hates the conqueror. Meanwhile, 
“Volunteers ” are being organised. To be successful they 
must first gain the confidence of the peasantry ; to do this it 
is essential to eliminate ordinary banditry. This work is 
going on slowly but when these two conditions are fulfilled 
we can expect serious guerilla resistance even in the north. 


A LONDON DIARY 


How did the philosopher come to think that man is an 
animal that seeks pleasure and avoids pain? I put this 
question to an unknown warrior, as side by side we toiled with 
a contorted crab-like motion up a frozen mountain in a biting 
wind, only to slide down again in a helpless tangle to the 
accompaniment of the caustic comments of an attendant 
demon. Pleasure? There can be no pleasure so hardly won, 
so austere, so dangerously indistinguishable from pain as 
ski-ing. If you do not sprain your ankle (as I did early in the 
proceedings) you break your leg, and if you do chance to keep 
your limbs whole, you still pass long hours of humiliating 
and painful effort in very uncomfortable circumstances, 
when you might be spending your week’s holiday at much 
less cost, reading or sleeping by a warm fire, with a cat curled 
up on the mat . . . Man is a masochistic animal. 
* * * 

No, ski-ing is not a pleasure (though to be honest I must 
admit that I love it). It is a religion—one of the fashion- 
able (winter) religions of our time. Its discipline, its humilia- 
tions, its austerities are, I am sure, part of its attraction. In 
these days the bourgeoisie seek not comfort, but something 
that makes them feel violently alive and something in which 
they run risks—mild ones preferably—under orders. (There is 
an excellent doctor with a most up-to-date X-ray machine in his 
surgery waiting at the bottom of the run, where you can take 
your broken bones.) They like the routine of ski-ing 
too. One must be at one’s lesson by 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; it is with a praiseworthy effort that one lasts until 4.0 in 
the afternoon. All day long the nursery slopes ring with the 
stern cry of the officiating priest, “‘ Ben’ ze knees, lady! More 
ben’ ze knees, lady.” And bend the knees they do, these 
ardent devotees who have long ceased to bow in any other place 
of worship. Afterwards there are compensations: the glow 
that comes from effort; the fashionable tan that does not 
look natural when put on with lotion; the dances in the 
evening ; the hope that on return to London or Budapest 
other less exciting ways of slimming will be unnecessary. 
And then it gives one quite a lot to talk about, too. Why, the 
dear Duchess will be out there next week; the Countess X 
only left a few days ago; and Schiaparelli, with her attendant 
dachshund, was to be seen passing daily in the most wonderful 
grey trousers and long brilliant orange gloves. 

” * aa 

Once again there is a sturdy crop of rumours about a 
General Election in 1938—May is the favourite month. One 
paper points out triumphantly that it made this prophecy a 
couple of months ago and, as a proof that it is “ first with the 
news,” points out that other papers are now belatedly dis- 
cussing the same possibility. Well, if it sticks to these tactics 
it is bound to be right sometime. People have forgotten that 
it also foretold a General Election for 1937. (It is an old 
technique. Horatio Bottomley, I believe, was the only 
person who correctly foretold the date of the end of the war 
of 1914-18—a feat which becomes less remarkable when we 
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recall that he always said it would “ be over in six months.” 
This eventually proved correct.) Of course, this new 
prophecy of an election may prove right. Mr. Chamberlain 
may have no other way of getting rid of ail the misfits in his 
Cabinet. But I have become sceptical of such prophecies. 
The pundits calculate the wisdom of an early election: 
the Government is more likely to be unpopular if it 
holds on, prices and unemployment will go up, and so 
forth. Fair considerations which seldom, when it comes 
down to it, outweigh the reasons Cabinet Ministers have 
for holding on as long as possible. The reasons include the 
inertia of those who sit pretty already, the righteous desire to 
finish the Bills and jobs they are on and the dislike of risking 
their salaries until they have to. No, governments always 
begin to talk about resigning in their third year of office ; they 
actually resign when they are compelled to, and not before. 
* * x 


I begin to wonder whether M. van Zeeland’s report to the 
British and French Governments will ever see the light of 
day. Having spent nine months in studying the possibilities 
of removing trade barriers, the former Prime Minister of 
Belgium submitted his provisional conclusions to Mr. 
Chamberlain last week-end. The cardinal point of his thesis 
appears to be that it is no use talking about liberalisation of 
world trade so long as two Great Powers—Germany and 
Italy—maintain a system of rigid import restriction and 
exchange control; but the only chance of inducing the 
autarkist countries to open their frontiers to the free fiow of 
goods and money is to offer them solid material compensation. 
So far the report harmonises with the views of that section of 
opinion in the City and at Westminster which believes that 
“‘ credits ” are a panacea capable of solving Europe’s political 
deadlock. But M. van Zeeland, for all that his talents lie in 
financial expertise rather than statecraft, has recognised that a 
direct Anglo-Franco-American loan to the Berlin-Rome axis 
is politically off the map, and is indeed barred, in the case of 
the U.S.A., by the Johnston (Foreign Lending) Act. Hence 
an ingenious proposal—that there should be a Five Power 
declaration in favour of exchange stability, followed by 
relaxation of German and Italian controls over imports and 
devisen ; that Britain, France and the U.S.A. should con- 
tribute gold to establish a sort of super-Equalisation Account 
in the hands of the Bank for International Settlements at 
Bale ; and that this account should be used to support the 
exchange of any country whose enlarged imports threaten its 
currency’s stability. 

* * * 

Well wrapped up with impressive monetary formulae, the 
scheme might appeal to believers in the theory that economic 
must precede political appeasement ; but, for al! its ingenuity, 
I cannot see either side accepting it. The dictatorships are 
well aware that, with the political cards dealt as at present, 
removal of exchange restrictions would lead to wholesale 
flight of capital. Moreover, though Mussolini might be 
willing to make concessions of autarkist principle for badly 
needed hard cash, self-sufficiency has been so publicised in 
Germany as an integral part of Nazi faith that its abandonment 
would cost the régime dearly in prestige, apart from the fact 
that it is an essential element in war-preparedness. On the 
other side, though Mr. Chamberlain is known to be anxious 
to establish better Anglo-German relations, public opinion in 
the three countries invited to contribute to the gold pool 
would never stand for the scheme when its implications were 
realised. For its immediate effect would be to place Germany 
and Italy in a position to build up war reserves of raw materials 
from abroad and to call upon the B.I.S. to make good the 
resulting deficiencies in their balance of payments. The 
official funds of the three democracies would, under this thin 
disguise, simply be financing Nazi-Fascist armaments. The 


idea of economic assistance being eventually forthcoming as 
part of a general European political settlement is one which 
might appropriately be held out to Germany and Italy ; but, 
as an isolated step, M. van Zeeland’s scheme is foredoomed 


to be a “ flop.” For its author’s sake it is to be hoped that it- 
destiny for the time being will be a pigeon-hole. 
* * ae 


Mr. Ade of Eltham College kas completed his three weeks’ 
sentence in Brixton (with two days’ remission for good 
behaviour). As it is unlikely that he will be the only pacifist 
to go to prison for refusing to pay the proportion of his income 
tax which he regards as an exaction for armaments, his 
experience is of interest as a precedent. He gives very high 
marks to the warders and very low marks to the food. His 
razor was returned to him quite soon after his reception in 
prison—an important mark of confidence. He was at first only 
allowed a book chosen for him out of the library, but was soon 
permitted to choose for himself. Some 150 letters were sent 
to him, and apparently because it was Christmas, he was 
allowed to receive about 50 of them, though I should not have 
expected the regulations to provide for more than a couple. 
Now that Mr. Ade is released several interesting questions 
arise. Will the authorities still try to recover the balance 
Mr. Ade refused to pay this year, or will they consider that 
his imprisonment wipes it out until next income tax return ? 

+ x * 

Last week, commenting upon the vendetta against the 
Director of the National Gallery, Polycritic referred to 
“* Mr. Bell, an ex-museum official.” It was not thought that 
anyone could confuse this gentleman with Mr. Clive Bell, 
Mr. Graham Bell, Mr. Kenneth Bell, Mr. Quentin Bell, or 
any other of the carillon of Bells who peal in this journal. 
But some people have made this mistake—a mistake particularly 
annoying to our art-critics, Mr. Clive and Mr. Graham Bell, 
because they violently disagree with Mr. C. F. Bell’s dispar- 
agement of the Giorgionesque panels in question. 

* *x *x 


“ Teruel ?” I asked my friend who has travelled much 
in Spain. ‘‘ What sort of a place was it before the siege ? 
Now I suppose it is a heap of ruins. Was it a pleasant place 
before?” He replied: “I once spent a night there. I re- 
member it as a draughty, undistinguished town. And in the 
bedroom of the hotel where I slept there was a notice which 
ran: ‘ Guests are requested not to clean their boots on the counter- 
pane and not to play the mandoline after midnight.” CritTIc. 


SPANISH RELIEF 


We are glad to acknowledge the receipt of the following sums 
sent to us during the last fortnight for Spanish relief. The 
money (£149 4s. 6d.) has been spent on two tons of dried 
milk, which is being loaded cn a ship leaving for Barcelona at 
the end of this week. This milk will be distributed by British 
and Spanish authorities collaborating in relief work in 
Catalonia. Help is urgently needed. 

We shall be pleased to acknowledge further sums received 
for relief work in Catalonia, and also for support of the Basque 
children who still remain in this country. Out of the original 
3,800, some 900 have been returned to their parents and this 
nearly completes the number for whose return application has 
so far been made. It looks as if more than 2,500 children 
may have to be supported in this country for a considerable 
further period. 

Sums received : 

Madge Pulsford (£10). R. S. B. Simmonds (£6). J. N. Poole, 


Dr. Harry Schiitze (£5 5§s.). Margaret I. Cole, Elizabeth 
FitzPatrick, A. C. Jardine, Hilda C. Jones, Prof. Herbert Reilly, 


E. L. Robertson, Ralph Royle, B. W. Swithinbank, Dorothy 
Walker (£5). M. Gilchrist Wilson (£4). Dr. Ursula Cox, C. H. 
Leach (£3). Henry Ashwin, Eustace Charlton, A. E. Hammer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ure, W. H. Wale (£2 2:s.). Janet Lewis, 
Mrs. C. L. Pissaro, Mrs. C. M. Merrifield, J. Tried (£2). M.D., 
Sam Heppner (£1 10s.). Jean Aitken, C. G. Bennett, H. E. Bourne, 


L. A. Bradbury, J. V. Broome, Dorothy W. Coleman, R. C. Cross, 
F. G. Howard, Bessie Jassell, R. Bruce Lockhart, Grace C. Munro, 
C. H. O., Mrs. M. Buckland Wright, John E. Yerbury ({1 Is.). 
Anon., Joyce E. Haycock, H. E. Hubble, Phoebe G. Lord, M. I 
Machin, Miss E. S. Montgomery, Phoebe D. Pool, “A Rothesay 
Friend,” W. H. Simons, H. Stern, Jean M. Thompson, H. J. 
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Townshend, F. F. Turnbull, D. G. Waddilove, A. M. Webb (£1). 
Sylvia Beaufort-Palmer, Ruth Cape and Edith Pearson, L. Peirson 
(15s.). _W. B. Laing, A. E. Lauder, Canon C. H. Norton (10s. 6d.). 
Anon., John Blake, Frank Cave, Chester City and County School for 
Girls, C. and L. Friend, Lois Gatliff, M. S. Hall-Kenney, A. K. 
Hamilton Jenkin, Eileen Leach, “Old Subscriber,” Mrs. E. A. 
Osmund, The Pugmire Family, John Rhodes, The Misses Sketchley, 
M. P. Varco, E. Willmore (10s.). Marie Jeaffreson, Miss V. Samuel 
(7s. 6d.). Anon., C. H. Bond (6s.). Anon., M. E. Booth, Mrs. M. E. 
Carmichael, J. Goldman, S. E. Jefferson, F. Keighley, Cynthia 
Matthew, R. B. Morse, M. Snow, Joan M. Sykes (5s.). W. A. 
Burbridge, W. S. Candy, S. K. Mundy, Kathleen Watson (2s. 6d.). 
Anon., Mrs. N. E. Minett, Clare and G. H. Pollard (2s.). F. G. 
Clarke (15.). 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Miss J. I. Kellett. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Extracts should not be sent without their context. The 
article or passage should be sent in full with the proposed 
excerpt marked. 

Like so many men whose education is part English and part 

Continental, he never succeeded in achieving that serenity of spirit 


and mind which is one of the blessings of an undefiled English public - 


school education.—On Somerset Maugham, by “ Atticus,” Sunday 
Times. 


Omens of 1937 . . . The fact that the Gravesend Town Council 
opened their proceedings with prayer for the first time for over three 
hundred years.—Observer. 





Dr. said that he found that all the children were dirty and 
undernourished. Cross-examining the doctor, Mrs. —— said: 
“Do you think I have had a fair chance in trying to keep seven 
children on 30s. a week? I have had six children in six years and 
two months and I am run-down and ill. Do you think I am in a 
state to look after them?” The doctor replied, “‘ Yes.”—Bulletin. 


Although no “ naval race ” with Mussolini will be undertaken, it 
is the policy of the British Cabinet to maintain naval superiority 
in the Mediterranean over any nation or any likely combination of 
nations. 

It will be made clear that Britain is prepared to “ go one better ” 
than any other country in sea or air armaments. The coming year’s 
naval programme will be by far the biggest ever undertaken.— Sunday 
Express. 


I am a shy, retiring sort of chap, and not a great success at parties. 

The girls all flock round a man I know who can waggle his ears. 

’ How is it done? Or can anyone suggest an equally successful party 
trick ?>—Wallflower, Manchester.—Letter in Daily Sketch. 


Mok, the Zoo gorilla, was slightly better yesterday evening. 
More than one visitor has wished to say prayers over him and try 
the effects of faith-healing.—Daily Telegraph. 


ON THE AVERAGE MAN 


Many people hold that the average man does not exist. He 
is a creature, they say, like the economic man, the dragon, 
the centaur, and other figments of the primitive 
imagination ; and you will seek for him in vain even in the 
remotest parts of the five continents. This is an age of faith, 
however, and it may not be long before we get back to belief 
in the old myths. We have already recovered our faith in 
astrology, and, if we can believe in astrology, is it going very 
much farther to believe in the existence of the centaur and of 
the average man? The Daily Express has already set out on 
a quest for him; and, in order that its readers may be able 
to recognise him if they meet him lurking in England, has 
previded them with as many particulars of his appearance 
and habits as we were given some time ago of the appearance 
and habits of the Loch Ness Monster. 

He is, according to the latest reports, exactly 5 feet 7? inches 
high, and weighs 11 stone 1 pound. He has brown hair and 





eyes, and his size in shoes is 8. Of these shoes, he 
has two pair, and each pair costs ten shillings. His size 
in hats is 63-7, and he has one child. He is 33 years 
old, and, at the age of 27 years and 4 months, he married 
a woman who at the time was 25 years and 6 months old. 
He possesses three suits, one of them a working suit and one 
of them a week-end suit. His favourite colours are grey and 
blue, though in overcoats he inclines to blue or black, and in 
hats to a brown felt or bowler. He lives in a town of more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, and spends £330 a year. Also he 
suffers from rheumatism. All we need now is an impression 
of his fingerprints, and, with this in our possession, we ought 
not to need to call in the help of Scotland Yard to find him, 
if he exists at all. 

I confess I have never met the average man. The Dartford 
warbler I have seen and the golden oriole, but the average 
man has always eluded me. There have been times when I 
thought I had found him at last, but invariably my man, on 
examination, proved to have blue eyes or was wearing a black 
hat or had married at the wrong age. The inside measurement 
of his trousers was right—30} inches—but, he was not 
suffering from rheumatism. He had too many children or too 
few, and he had married a woman of the wrong age. In the 
end I came to the conclusion that the average man does not 
exist. He perished, I am confident, with Atlantis, and no 
Stanley will ever succeed in discovering him. I should 
like to see Mr. Peter Fleming leading an expedition in search 
of him. Not that I think that Mr. Fleming would find him, 
but I should like to read his book about his adventures 
during the quest. 

But, even if the average man did exist, would it be worth 
while discovering him? Is there a single capacity in which the 
average man is the person whom one would choose to do a 
job that needed to be done well? Few of us would call in an 
average man as a doctor or would care to be defended by an 
average man in the law-courts. Few women could fall in 
love with the average man, or, if they did, they would not 
think him so. There is a line in a song which runs: “ Every 
nice girl loves an average adjuster.” Change the line into 
“Every nice girl loves an average man,” and it becomes 
manifestly and ludicrously untrue. The average man, I will 
agree, is often well spoken of in a vague way. We say, “ The 
average man is a decent fellow,” or “‘ The average man is 
fundamentally sound,” or “The average man is kind to 
animals.” But that our praise of the average man is little 
more than sentimentalism is shown by the fact that, when 
there is a responsible and well-paid position to be filled, no 
one ever advertises for an average man to fill it. Taking a 
casual glance at the advertisement columns in the Times, I 
find a Birmingham engineering company proclaiming their 
urgent need for Universal and Surface Grinders, but adding 
the cruel sentence: “ Only first-class men need apply.” 
Even the Royal Air Force, in its advertisement for pilots, 
makes it clear that the average man is not wanted, since the 
pilots must, unlike the average man, be unmarried and 
must be between 17} and 25 years of age. If the average 
man existed, it is clear, he would soon discover that, while 
everyone speaks well of him, nobody loves him. 

Sometimes I wish that he did not exist even as a myth. 
As a myth, he has, I am sure, done infinite harm, since, though 
no manufacturer wishes to employ him, many manufacturers 
regard him as the customer whose tastes must be especially 
catered for. Is not the decline in the quality of the average 
biscuit in the last two generations, for example, due to the 
fact that a number of biscuit-manufacturers concentrated on 
the task of pleasing, or appeasing, the average man? Take 
the history of the cinema, again. Film-magnates, believing in 
the myth of the average man, and believing him to be a curious 
mixture of sound morals and sensual thoughts, set out 
straightway to feed his imagination with the greatest rubbish 
that has ever been offered to human beings in any of the arts. 
If there is an art of the films at all, indeed, this is due to the 
fact that a few people realised that the average man is as 
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mythical a being as Father Christmas and that intelligence is 
one of the common characteristics of men, women and even 
children. It seems to be inevitable that, if you believe in the 
existence of the average man, you must regard him with 
contempt. 

If the average man did exist, however, and if average men 
formed nine-tenths of the population, as some suppose them 
to do, what a power he would be! A League of Average Men, 
led by an average man, could conquer the world. “ Average 
Men of All Lands, Unite! ”’—what a siogan to reform the 
word with! It may be replied that any theory of democracy 
must imply the existence of the average man, and that govern- 
ment of the average man by the average man for the average 
man is the democratic ideal. I do not believe, however, that 
democracy can be founded on a myth. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, the people is not composed of average men, 
but of individuals who are even more unlike each other 
than peas seen through a magnifying glass. That is one 
of the difficulties of democratic government. If most men 
were average men, they would automatically combine to bring 
about a mechanical Utopia in a week. 

I wish that the Daily Express, believing as it does in the 
average man, had told us even more about him. Does he, for 
example, like Shakespeare? Is the crowd at the Old Vic 
made up of average men or of eccentrics ? Does the average 
man really like cod and hake? Has he a sense of humour ? 
Does he know the difference between good port and bad ? 
Was it he who bought all the sets of Dickens from the news- 
papers a year or two ago? Is the proportion of average men 
in the crowd at an Association football match greater than 
in the crowd at a game of Rugby; and how can one tell ? 
Is it the average man who bets in the football pools? I ask 
this because everybody I know, except myself and a few 
clergymen seems to bet in the football pools, and not a 
single one of them looks like an average man. It is the same 
with the beer-drinkers I know. All of them seem to me in 
some respects to be exceptional people. Even the readers of 
newspapers are in many respects exceptional people. The 
newspaper which catered, like the worst of the biscuit firms, 
solely for the average man, would find its circulation going. 

The fact is, of course, that, even if the average man existed, 
he would be bound to be in a hopeless minority. I have 
assumed in an earlier paragraph that, if he existed, he and his 
fellows would form a majority of the population, but this, 
of course, is impossible since the average man is, the Daily 
Express tells us, 33 years of age. Now the ordinary man, as 
opposed to the average man, is either below or above 33 years 
of age ; and hence it is obvious that, in any contest between 
the ordinary man and the average man, the ordinary man 
must win through sheer force of numbers. And, while the 
ranks of the ordinary man are -continually increasing, the 
ranks of the average man are being continually depleted ; for, 
even if you have all the other characteristics of the average 
man, including rheumatism and a fancy for brown felt or 
bowler hats, you cannot with the best will in the world be an 
average man for more than a single year. Reach the age of 34, 
and you are cast out from the fold as an abnormality. 

This being so, is it worth while catering for the average 
man even if he exists? I notice that the Daily Express 
promises that, if it discovers the average man, or the claimant 
closely resembling the average man, it will “invite him to give 
his views on current topics and matters of interest.” I notice 
also, however, that it does not offer to give him a job as leader- 
writer, cartoonist or racing expert. This, I think, is significant. 
It suggests that even those who believe in the existence of the 
average man have no confidence ia him. Is it not better, 
however, to submit to the evidence and accept the fact that the 
average man either does not exist or is unique? I challenge 
any newspaper proprietor to bring out a daily paper written 
about the average man by the average man for the average man. 
He will soon discover that he has no news, no staff, and a 
circulation of at most one reader 33 years of age who suffers 
from rheumatism. ¥. ¥. 





CIVILISATION AND SOIL 


Tue cradle of civilisation was the fringe surrounding the 
deserts of Asia—some of the driest and most inhospitable 
regions in which life can exist at all. Several theories have 
been advanced to explain why civilisation should have taken 
root in what at first sight might appear to be the least auspicious 
of all parts of the earth for its success. It has been suggested 
that the climate was particularly stimulating, that it was 
moister than at the present time, and that the soils were 
exceptionally fertile. There is doubtiess truth in some of 
these suggestions, but the fact remains that no early civilisation 
succeeded on what to-day we should consider more favourable 
terrains supplied with ample water, luxuriant plant and animal 
life, and temperate climates. There is perhaps more truth in 
the suggestion that early civilisations succeeded in establishing 
themselves on these naturally poor lands simply because of 
that natural poverty. The first thing that mankind had to 
accomplish before it could form a stable, organised community 
was to wrest control of the soil from the natural vegetation, 
and to primitive men that was only possible on the sparsely 
clad soils of the desert fringe. The steppes and the forests 
remained unconquerable, inhabited by nomads and shifting 
cultivators, who could temporarily utilise the soil for their 
needs but were continually moved on by the pressure of the 
resurgent natural vegetation. 

If we regard civilisation objectively as an ecological 
phenomenon in which men, instead of plants, become the 
dominant form of life over a region, we can distinguish in the 
evolution of civilisation successive stages as mankind, with its 
increasing powers of organisation, secured control over regions 
dominated by different vegetation types. The semi-desert 
civilisation type was succeeded by the Mediterranean-forest 
type, which in its turn gave way to the present humid, 
temperate-forest type. Within the last hundred years civilisa- 
tion has made a determined attempt to gain control over the 
Continental grasslands, but, except for building a flimsy net- 
work of railways, roads and cities, has made little headway in 
the sense that mankind can claim to be dominant over prairies 
or steppes. The present type of civilisation, notwithstanding 
outward appearances to the contrary, has not been an ecological 
success except on the forest soil where it has slowly been 
evolving for a thousand years. 

There have so far been two main types of civilisation which 
are sharply distinguished ecologically—the semi-desert type 
and the temperate-forest type. The Mediterranean-forest type 
is intermediate between these two. Now, there was a very 
close connection between the type of soil and the type of 
vegetation that existed in prehistoric times before men became 
dominant. The semi-desert soils were saline and supported 
a halophytic, salt-tolerant vegetation, the temperate-forest soils 
were characterised in general by being somewhat richer below 
than at the surface, so that deep-rooting trees had a natural 
advantage in competition with shallow-rooting plants. The 
semi-desert soils had too much plant food, the forest soils too 
little, for agricultural crops competing with the natural flora. 
The process of civilisation consisted essentially in converting 
the original regional soil type into an agricultural soil, and in 
particular into a soil suited for the Gramineae (grains and 
grasses). The type of civilisation depended upon the nature 
of the processes required for this conversion ; the removal of 
excessive soil salinity was the basis of the evolution of carly 
Asiatic civilisations, as the maintenance of a plant-food supply 
sufficient to give graminaceous an advantage over forest plants 
was the basis of the evolution of European civilisation. 

The semi-desert civilisations were based on irrigation which, 
besides supplying water, washed out the soil salts and per- 
mitted salt-intolerant grain crops to grow. The continuance 
of a society based on irrigation depended upon its being able 
to control the salt and moisture content of the soil. The 


supply of irrigation water was limited, and both over- and 
under-irrigation were harmful to the soil, although when 
properly applied irrigation gave men 


the most compiete 
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control over the land and its produce that they have ever had. 
Under these conditions, individual freedom in the manage- 
ment of land would have been fatal to the maintenance of 
human dominance and to the stability of the community. 
Irrigation civilisations could only have evolved under some 
despotic form of government in which the despot was identified 
with, and had supreme control over the productivity of the 
State. 

Very different conditions prevailed on European forest lands, 
where the soils were not only extraordinarily variable but also 
required a great deal more improvement to convert them to 
agricultural soils than did the arid soils which needed merely a 
regulated addition of water. Each field, so to speak, presented 
a different problem—far too many in all and too variable for a 
despot to solve—whence may be traced the appearance and 
growth of democracy in Europe. More significant in history 
has been the fact that a forest soil required perpetual improve- 
ment and individual care if it was to become and remain an 
agricultural soil. Given a free rein, the Babylonian farmer 
would certainly have over-irrigated for the sake of a quick 
profit while his weaker neighbour would have had to under- 
irrigate, and the land of both would have suffered. On the 
other hand, the conversion of primeval-forest land to agri- 
culture was such a slow and difficult process that there was 
little danger of the soil being exploited and exhausted. Agri- 
cultural profit, indeed, could only be extracted from a forest 
soil by permanently improving it, and the more it was improved 
the greater was the profit. The best way to form a settled 
agricultural society on heterogeneous forest soils was to let 
each occupier of land do the best for himself, since thereby 
he would improve the land and do the best for the community 
also. Civilisation progressed but little in Western Europe 
until the feudalism characteristic of the Mediterrancan-forest 
type of civilisation gave way to a capitalism which induced 
individual freeholders, with the prospects of personal profit, to 
improve the land and to make the position of mankind impreg- 
nable against the encroachment of the forest. Some form of 
individual capitalism was as necessary to transform a humid 
forest environment as despotism was to transform a desert 
environment into a habitat fit for civilisation where mankind 
could maintain its supremacy over the plant world. 

A despotic human community formed as natural a com- 
plement as a halophytic plant community to saline soils. But 
the consequences of establishing a civilisation on saline soils 
was gradually to change the nature of the soils until the initial 
correspondence between soil and civilisation types no longer 
existed, the civilisation declined, and mankind lost its 
supremacy over the soil. There is some evidence that the 
same sequence of events may take place on forest soils. 
Capitalism can raise forest soils to a certain maximum agri- 
cultural productivity. Thereafter, by the operation of the law 
of diminishing returns, it will become exploitative and des- 
tructive rather than constructive of soil fertility ; the soils will 
have lost the essential characteristics of forest soils and will 
be better adapted to a different type of biological community. 
Western Europe must now be very near the peak of maximum 
fertility attainable under capitalism, but it is not yet possible 
to state whether it is still approaching or has already — 
the peak. 

During the last century European civilisation has planast the 
mature tree of capitalism in every quarter of the world, mostly 
on soils entirely different from the temperate-forest soils on 
which capitalism gradually evolved, and, from what we know 
of their nature, entirely unsuitable for the evolution of a 
capitalistic civilisation. In particular, a civilisation with a 
strongly capitalistic basis has taken root and grown (perhaps 
too grossly to be healthy) on the grassland soils of America. 
The result has been progressive soil exhaustion on a scale 
unprecedented in history for its rapidity and extent. Stated 
in very general terms, the outstanding characteristic of these 
grassland soils is that they are—or were—almost ideal for 
agriculture in their natural state, and working them for 
unrestricted individual profit without first having to improve 


them was bound to lead to accelerating deterioration, especially 
with modern scientific and mechanical technique. Hithefto, 
the process of civilisation, so far as the land was concerned, 
has consisted in making non-agricultural soils suitable for 
agricultural crops, and this profound change in the natural 
environment resulted in the evolution of despotic, feudal or 
capitalistic societies, according to the nature of the original 
soil. 

What kind of civilisation can be evolved on land which 
is already well suited to agricultural crops and-is actually 
dominated by indigenous Gramineae ? Grass produces the 
ideal agricultural soil, and any system of land utilisation that 
will enable man to oust grass from its dominant position seems 
destined to result in soil deterioration. Perhaps some Scheme 
will be evolved which will enable an unprogressive but 
enduring civilisation to exist in static equilibrium with the 
soil, as Egyptian civilisation existed for 6,000 years. Perhaps 
agriculture will change entirely and require a type of soil 
different from what it has required since the dawn of history. 
Perhaps the present soils will be destroyed by capitalism, 
and a new civilisation will arise to build up the man-made 
deserts to new fertility. In any case, none of the well-tried 
systems of social organisation appears to be adapted to main- 
tain the fertility of continental grassland soils. The Russian 
steppes destroyed feudalism after centuries of slow retro- 
gression, rejected capitalism after a few years’ experience of 
it, and are now trying socialism—with what success we cannot 
yet gauge. 

Nor are the great political units of Eurasia and North 
America homogeneous with respect to soils and vegetation. 
Socialism has spread on to the forest soils of North Russia 
where capitalism was not a complete failure, and in some parts 
of eastern North America capitalism has definitely improved 
the former forest soils. On ecological grounds it is open to 
doubt whether fully “ civilised ” forest-soil and grassland-soil 
regions could be amalgamated politically. More probably, at 
some future date, new political boundaries stretched across 
the continents will mark the last frontiers where, in the 
nineteenth century, forests and grasses struggled for possession 
of the soil. G. V. Jacks 


RECESSIONAL 


No, there isn’t a slump, 
Just a healthy recession. 
Though shares fall with a bump, 
No, there isn’t a slump ; 
It’s not trade but the hump 
That creates a depression. 
No, there isn’t a slump, 
Just a healthy recession. 
SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


S1r,—Since I could have answered some of the questions in 
your General Knowledge paper I am prejudiced in its favour, 
and ought not to take part in this discussion. But I do want to 
know whether the temper displayed in Professor Hogben’s letter 
was the scientific temper, and I am hoping that one of his fellow 
scientists will tell us. 

I hope too that this correspondence is being watched by Mass- 
observationists, for Christmas 1937 seems to have been spent in 
several different ways. I spent mine in helping to cook a duck, 
Professor Hogben his in trying to cook the nether portions of 
THE New STATESMAN AND NATION’S goose. How THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION itself spent Christmas is conjecturable : 
unplucked in front but basted well behind it must have been in 
two minds how to react. I trust that it will continue to have two 
minds, and that if there is a Christmas 1938 it will again give 
its readers (a) ruthless analysis, and (6) cultured tradition. Both 
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Statemnpe Of the od ™ classic ” wean“ practical ” should 


produce a “ culture” in the bacteriological sense: a one-idea’d 
country of the blind. 

To remove a possible misapprehension, I had better say that 
I thought your paper bad on Science. I was given a scientific 
education, and am glad of it. But I am even more glad that it 
A. P.-R. 


Sir,—Since Charles Lamb complained about it, Englishmen 
have become accustomed to the earnest pedantry with which their 
_ northern conquerors conduct post mortems on their exploits in 
_ verbal thrift. So I have no complaint to add, when Mr. Brogan 
undertakes an instructive (if protracted) exegesis of my reference 
to the times of Burke and Brumaire vis-d-vis pen and sword. If 
the deliberate order in which my words gave notice of a double 
antithesis was not enough, Mr. Brogan’s fellow countrymen 
(“ practically completely free from the political sin of modesty ”’) 
will welcome his assurance that November 9th, 1799, was not a 
triumph of the pen. 

None the less, two points in his letter prompt me to comment 
with the same earnestness. He refers to the “ wishful building up 
of the self-esteem of the English middle classes to which Mr. 
Wells devoted himself with praiseworthy zeal, if limited success.” 
If we assume that praiseworthy in this context is “ practically 
completely ” free from iromy, are we to draw the conclusion that 
the literary and legalistic intelligentsia of the Labour Party have 
been illimitably successful in their professed efforts to engage the 
self-esteem of the lower middle class on behalf of Socialism ? 
Alternatively, must we conclude that they have been foolish to 
make the attempt ? 

Possibly Mr. Brogan would sav that they have. Speaking of his 
own fellow countrymen, he says that their “freedom from the 
social fears and resentments of their English equivalents is not 
without its drawbacks.” The drawback disclosed in the next 
sentence is that Mr. Brogan finds “ life easier in England than in 
his native land.” Self exposure of this sort is a godsend to Fascism 
—not to say, to Scottish nationalism. Constructive politics calls 
for intellectual leaders who can interpret the aspirations and needs 
of ordinary people, because they understand and sympathise with 
them. The anti-rationalistic temper of Fascist propaganda feeds 
on Left-wing sentiment which is merely an alibi for the self- 
conscious intellectualism of the metropolitan misfit and the 
déclassé don. 

If I have spoiled Y. Y.’s dinner I regret it, because (unlike many 
other writers in THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION) he is nearly 
always amusing, and never sets out to show you what a clever fellow 
he is. I suppose that his irony is directed against the “ setter,” 
when he asks: “For whom does Professor Hogben cater? 
Is it not perhaps for the intelligent student of science just 
as the setter of the Christmas paper in THE New STATESMAN 
AND NATION may have catered for the intelligent student of 
literature ?”’ The it in this sentence is a book (as stated on the 


dust covet and in the preface) for first year medical students, and 
the question would be pertinent (a) if the title of the book had 
been Principles of General Knowledge instead of Principles of 
Animal Biology, or (6) if the subject of the discussion had been 
actually called by the modest title which Y. Y. uses. Reference 





to the issue in which it was printed will disclose the fact that it 
was called a General Knowledge paper, and not, simply and 
unobtrusively, a Christmas paper. 

Presumably therefore the general (as opposed to the Christmas) 
public of THe New STATESMAN AND NarTION is the intelligent 
student of literature, and the outcome of Y. Y.’s genial apologia 
is to admit how little the political policy of THz New STATESMAN 
AND NATION is en rapport with its cultural appeal. As I read it, 
THe New STATESMAN AND NATION endorses the view that the 
Labour Party or any other party with a progressive and socialist 
policy cannot hope to gain power without the support of the 
salaried middle ciasses. The bulk of them are certainly not 

“ intelligent students of literature” or the social personnel from 
which Bloomsbury recruits its parlour bolsheviks. The incident 
which provided the occasion of this controversy is trifling. The 
issue which has emerged is what part the intellectuals of the 
Labour Party are playing or intend to play in consolidating 
representative sentiment in support of constructive Socialist 
policies. If my letter forces a few of them to face it, the irritation 
of those who share Mr. Brogan’s disdainful sense of superiority 
for the class to which Fascist propaganda directs its appeal will 
not impair my digestion. LANCELOT HOGBEN 

Aberdeen. 


Sir,—Y. Y.’s distillation of fun from Professor Hogben’s attack 
upon THE New STATESMAN AND NAatTIon’s General Knowledge 
paper has done much to make up for that paper having spoiled 
other Christmas dinners beside his and the Professor’s. But it is 
to be hoped that this pardonable relief wiil not distract attention 
from the serious points of substance involved.in the whole matter. 

Professor Hogben is a distinguished man of science, and can, 
no doubt, do without the help of Tae New STATESMAN AND NATION 
in educating himself about the bearing of modern scientific 
progress upon the plans and policies appropriate to realistic 
contemporary. Socialism, But others (including many expensively 
educated persons like myself) are not so fortunate. For us the 
pages of THE New STATESMAN AND NATION are indeed from time 
to time enlivened by articles of a scientific nature. From these 
we may learn much that is fascinating about the quaint habits of 
birds and beasts and fishes. But for guidance in the task of 
keeping our socialism abreast of modern scientific discovery, in 
casting off the skin of nineteenth-century coal-and-gas ideology 
and substituting an up-to-date hydro-electric-biological mental 
wardrobe—for this we mostly look in vain. Yet if THE New 
STATESMAN AND NATION will not supply this urgent need, where 
else are we to look for help ? 

And as for “ class-consciousness hostile to Socialism,” I am 
afraid that the General Knowledge paper was not an isolated 
instance. Let me call your attention to a particularly glaring 
example from this week’s issue in a review by Mr. Brian Howard 
of a novel by Miss Ruth Adam. 

Mr. Howard tells us that this novel describes “a part of this 
country’s life that not enough people know much about, namely 
the National School.” Now there is no such thing, in the year 
1938, as a National School. You may search in vain for any 
mention of such an institution in the Board of Education’s reports. 
I have not read Miss Adam’s novel, and I do not know whether 
she has herself used this term to describe what is, to judge from 
Mr. Howard’s review, evidently a public elementary school, 

\If she has, is it not odd that Mr. Howard did not call attention to 
the misnomer in his review ? If she has not, is it not even odder 
that New STATESMAN AND NATION reviewers live in a world so 
exotic that they do not even know what the schools ordinarily 
attended by English boys and girls are called? What would be 
thought of a reviewer who described (otherwise than in conscious 
irony) a novel about Eton or Harrow as dealing with our “ Charity 
Schools ” ? 

And who are the “ people ” who “do not know much about ” 
these schools? Since six out of every seven of Mr. Howard’s 
compatriots have spent from six to nine years of their lives in such 
a school, it is difficult to resist that ““ people ” means anything but 
the small minority of the snobbish, wealthy and ignorant, with 
whose outlook and values Professor Hogben has accused THE New 
STATESMAN AND NATION of being imbued. 

On the face of it, these may scem to be trivialities. But there 
are few things that betray a class outlook so much as those two 
unconscious pointers—one’s vocabulary and one’s conception 
of fun. BARBARA WOOTTON 

84 Napier Court, . 

Hurlingham Gardens, London, S.W.6. 
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Sir,— 

Lancelot who was a knight is now turned calculator 

And Arthur who was once a King lives on as a dictator, 

Poor Guinevere still represents the body of the masses 

Though beautiful, seduceable by many kinds of asses. 

“ But every ass,”’ says Lancelot, “ who’d win her by seduction 

Must now employ a radiogram, a calculus or fluxion 

And if she hides in fear of rape and says her name is Isabel 

By means of rays of infra-red we'll quickly make her visible. 

In love and war all means are fair, one must not be particular 

And nowadays you'll win the dame by use of new curricula. 

Words, music, art and history and such muck of plutocracy 

Are technique of persuasion not the weapons of democracy 

The spark gap and the cinema are mightier than the pen 

It is by means of Action that you’ll surely grasp the hen 

And if it’s you and not your foe possesses Guinevere 

What matters if she be a corpse and look no longer fair ? ” 
W. J. TURNER 


Str,—I have read the famous examination paper and have 
followed the comments on it, and everything has been to me, for 
three weeks, a wonderful diversion. 

How I loved the paper! If I had had proper time to let my 
mind play about amongst mostly forgotten things I think I should 
have half remembered and half guessed about a third of A, B, C, 
D and E; but to do better I should have wanted help from some 
of the books that happen to be in the house. I am, however, quite 
sure of ten out of twelve in both F and G. I thought “Gordouli ” 
slightly abstruse, for one either has to know the works of a 
modern poet, or to have been at a certain College at a certain 
‘time, and not many have had both good fortunes as I have had. 

How surprised Professor Hogben will be when he finds how 
very modern some of the answers are! An “ in wick ” I suppose is 
what he calls “virtuosity”?! If it had been “an out wick” I 
would agree, for I have never properly attained it. 

Y.Y. is as usual an ungildable Lyly, but surely Mussolini would 
laugh just as heartily as he no doubt did about Miss Austen and 
Mrs. Ellison, if the question had concerned the month in this 
year in which he will mop up Gibraltar ; for he knows that as a 
nation we shirk realities in politics even more than in literature. 

And poor Mr. Hatfield! ‘‘ The people,’ he says, “‘ who have 
an opportunity of seeing current painting are numbered in thousands 
only. The cultural interest or significance of it is microscopic.” 
Will he, being a Londoner, kindly find out the hours during which 
the National Portrait Gallery, the Royal Academy and the Tate 
Gallery remain open daily, and visit them, and look at all the 
modern work. Even the National Portrait Gallery, which may 
look the least modern, has asked me, who am still very young, to be 
photographed for it, so that, as I suppose, there should be some- 
thing to make a portrait from, or at any rate to look at, if I happen 
to be worth it when I die in thirty years’ time, which will bring me 
to th: normal dying age of my family. 

As to the cultural interest of current painting being microscopic, 
I shall have to ask him down to Devon soon, to see what the 
children in the Grammar and Senior Schools say about it. The 
reproductions have not come yet, but they soon will, and we will 
go to schools chosen by him haphazard, and the pictures will 
nearly ail be “ current,”’ for the large black masses of most of the 
old pictures are useless for “‘ cultural interest ’’ in schools. 

Killerton, Exeter. FRANCIS D. ACKLAND 


SirR,— 
Why do literary panjandrums 
Like history in their conundrums ? 
Old-fashioned Christmas may be pleasant, 
But the real point’s the present. 


You’d think, the way that culture acts, 
It knew too much to care for facts, 
Until you note, biology for a schoolboy 
Is Ciceronian Greek to Y.Y. 


JAPAN’S CO-OPERATION FOR PEACE 


Sir,—In your issue of January 9th, Mr. Lionel Cowan desires 
us to contemplate Japan’s co-operation in the effort in 1921 to 
secure the world’s peace. He cites four things that Japan agreed 
to for this end: the evacuation of Siberia, the evacuation of 
Shantung, the acceptance of the 3-5-5 naval ratio, and the reduc- 
tion of the army. It was a long time ago—so long that Mr. Cowan’s 
memory on the subject is not quite accurate. The naval ratio was 


C. Hi. W. 


definitely agreed to, and though later on it was made a grievance 
and a humiliation, it actually gave Japan the hegemony of north- 
eastern Asia and saved her from bankruptcy. Concerning the 
evacuation of Siberia, this had been the subject of a Note from 
Washington on May 31st, 1921, couched in terms far sharper 
than those in which it is customary for one sovereign State to 
address another; the matter was not on the Conference agenda 
at all, but Mr. C. E. Hughes on January 24th, 1922, tackled the 
Japanese delegation while it was still in Washington, and told 
them that the United States expected Japan to clear out. She 
did so in the following November. As regards Shantung, there 
was no excuse whatever for the Japanese being there. They 
had demanded of Germany the surrender of Kiaochao “ for 
retrocession to China,” and subsequently overran the whole 
province, exported its currency, drenched it with morphia, con- 
trolled communications, and took possession of German properties. 
At Washington the Japanese refused to have the matter appear on 
the agenda, but insisted on direct negotiations with China with 
no, third party speaking—a historic instance of a principle that 
has now become famous. (British and American observers 
were admitted, after a good deal of argument.) Numerous tele- 
grams passed between Washington and Tokyo, and it took thirty-six 
sittings before Japan consented to leave Shantung. It was many 
weary months before she did get out, and she still continued to 
control the Tsingtao-Tsinan railway. As for the reduction of 
the army, that was not discussed at Washington at all. It came 
long afterwards, when General Ugaki was Minister for War. 
Ugaki has some statesmanlike qualities, and he recognised that 
Japan’s wealth was not illimitable. So he struck a bargain with 
Mr. Hamaguchi that the army estimates should not be reduced, 
but that all the money saved by the abolition of four divisions 
should be spent on mechanisation. It was purely a matter of 
domestic economy, not of international co-operation. The 
consequence to Ugaki was that, when a year ago the Emperor 
commanded him to form a Cabinet, the loyal army would not 
let him carrv out the Emperor’s commands. 

All this has nothing to do with the feasibility of “ stopping 
Japan,” but Mr. Cowan drags it in as proof of Japan’s efforts to 
keep the peace. He takes it too much for granted that his readers 
have forgotten the facts. The Nine Power Treaty, next in 
importance of Washington’s achievements after the naval ratios, 
Japan has violated whenever it suited her. A. MORGAN YOUNG 

Oxford. 


LET’S HAVE A NICE REVOLUTION 


Srr,—Mr. Usherwood asserts : 

(1) That members of the Labour Party who believe rearmament 
to be necessary are supporting a policy which they know to be 
thoroughly bad. 

(2) That I desire a last, big, nasty revolution. 

Why, I wonder, should someone as high-minded as Mr. Usher- 
wood be so uncharitable, and so silly? He complains that I 
criticise men of good will ; but at least I do not attribute cither 
dishonesty or sadism to them, as he does to me. Is Mr. Usher- 
wood so bigoted that he fails to realise that democrats can (1) 
honestly disagree with pacifism, and (2) honestly believe that the 
use of force is sometimes justifiable, without desiring a nasty 
revolution ? In my own mild way I was merely putting forward 
the doctrine of the right of revolution which that respectable, 
law-abiding oitizen, John Locke, once preached. Without this 
right, democracy becomes a sham, and political freedom is merely 
another name for accepting the status quo. We must, as democrats, 
believe in our principles sufficiently to challenge authority, if 
authority challenges our principles. Mr. Usherwood, I suppose, 
admits this. But when I go on to say I would be prepared in 
Spain to fight for the Government, Mr. Usherwood accuses me 
of dishonesty and of wanting a nasty revolution. 

No one wants a nasty revolution, but you'll get one, unless some 
people have the courage to show that they will not sit down 
quietly while their rights are taken away. And in America, the 
working classes will never get Trade Union rights unless they are 
pretty tough in their methods of resistance to industrial dictator- 
ship. The methods which you employ in politics cannot be 
decided in advance. In Spain it is, I belicve, a moral duty to 
fight for democracy, in America to strike for it: in England most 
of us are lucky enough to avoid such unpleasant activities. Thank 
heavens, we can live in peace! But because we enjoy a security 
won by other people’s fighting and striking, we have no right to 
preach the ethics of security to Spaniards or American Trade 
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reforms without which a “ nasty” revolution is inevitable. 
New College, Oxford. R. H. S. CRossMAN 


GIORGIONE 


Smr,—Far be it from me to enter the already crowded contro- 
versy over the authenticity of the Giorgionesque panels in the 
National Gallery. In your issue, however, of January 9th, 
* Polycritic ’’ devotes to the subject a paragraph of the “ London 
Diary ’’ which cannot, I feel, be allowed to pass uncommented. 
The gist of his argument, disentangled with some difficulty from 
its text, would appear to be that :— 

(a) The doubts cast upon the panels are inspired largely by 
personal animosity for Sir K. Clark. 

(b) The panels, even if not by Giorgione, possess for anyone 
who, like Sir K. Clark, is “interested in modern painting” an 
aesthetic value well justifying their purchase for £14,000. 

The first argument seems to me merely frivolous. After all, 
a considerable sum of public money is involved, and one which 
is likely, I gather, to cripple the purchasing powers of the National 
Gallery for some time to come. In these circumstances, surely 
the taxpayer, faced with a disquieting mass of evidence against 
the panels (see only the Burlington Magazine for January) has 
a right to search for the truth, without his being assailed in a 
manner that smacks of an academy for young gentlewomen at 
its worst. 

Secondly, if the panels are not by Giorgione, how can the price 
paid for them be justified ? We all know that much of the £14,000 
was paid for the “snob” value of Giorgione’s name. If they 
are not by Giorgione and are instead by, let us say, Previtali, 
no amount of aesthetic titillation with which they may provide 
amateurs of modern painting will alter the brutal fact that the 
taxpayer has made a bad bargain. 

In conclusion, I hardly feel that when the general misgivings 
are echoed in leading Continental newspapers (see for instance 
the Figaro for January 5th) one can seriously maintain the thesis 
that those misgivings are “ due largely to the jealousy and ani- 
mosity of one individual.”’ Simon HARcouRT-SMITH 

21 Avenue des Nations, 

Brussels. 


[Polycritic writes : There are in the world not more than four paint- 
ings which are certainly by Giorgione. But there are a number of 
paintings Giorgionesque in style, which would command prodigious 
prices if they came into the market—the Budapest Portrait, for 
instance, or the two Uffizi pictures. And the reason that they 
would command prodigious prices is not, I suggest, “ the snob value of 
Giorgione’s name,” but their rare loveliness. The same is true of the 
National Gallery panels, which I am not alone in believing to be 
aesthetically one of the most exciting acquisitions that the Gallery has 
ever made. The Trustees did not buy the panels as indubitable 
Giorgiones, and Sir Kenneth Clark has never done more than assert 
the likelihood of their being by the master. If these pictures were 
unquestionably by Giorgione, the price would certainly have been far 
higher. ‘Thus it is less true of these pictures than of most acquisitions 
that the price was magnified by “snob value ”—most National 
Gallery pictures are bought as the works of definite masters. I do not 


suggest that all the criticism of the panels results from personal animosity; 
but it is common knowledge in London, though not perhaps in Brusseis, 
that the campaign against Sir Kenneth Clark is due in large measure 
to individual jealousy and is therefore frivolous. 


The fanciful 


Figaro article, I may add, to which Mr. Harcourt-Smith sur- 
prisingly attaches importance, was the work of an English journalist. 
—Eb. N.S. & N.]} 


FASCISM IN FINLAND 


Smr,—Mr. Hampden Jackson’s most interesting article on 
“ Fascism in Finland” omits one factor in the situation which 
makes for the encouragement of the movernent. In the course 
of a brief business visit I paid to that enchanting country about 
two years ago, I met a young Fascist who told me about his group. 
They seemed to be living largely on encouragement from Italy 
(which included the gift of a huge bust of Mussolini), and they 
talked of Italy as an achieved Utopia, a golden Jerusalem, thor- 
oughly built and in complete working order. “‘ The only country 
in Europe,” he said, “ where life can be lived with self-respect.” 

I protested against this, and told him that though there were 
many things in England which could and must be improved, I 
thought it far more possible to live in England and keep one’s 
respect than in Italy. I also mentioned that even on the material 
plane the standard of living was higher in England than in Italy. 
The young man said firmly that I must be a Communist to say 
such things. For he had met many English people of good 
standing, who had come to Finland as tourists, and they had 
often told him what a rotten place England had become, full of 
lazy people who would do no work and lived on the dole. They 
had told him again and again how much they longed for a 
Mussolini or a Hitler to appear in England, to save the whole 
thing from falling into ruin. A sweet thought, it seemed to me, 
old Mr. Blimp of Threadneedle Street and young Mr. Blimp 
the half-commission man (not the old Colonel, he’s too decent) 
miscalling Jarrow on their holiday jaunt, and spreading the seeds 
of disorder among a gifted and decent people. M. B. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS 


Sir,—Mr. David Garnett does not often perpetrate errors of 
fact, but in his “ Books in General” in your issue of January Ist 
he makes some grossly inaccurate and misleading statements 
regarding that important concern, the Kent and East Sussex 
Railway, which runs from Headcorn to Robertsbridge, and no- 
where near Appledore. While it is true that one train comprises 
two Sheflex (not Ford, as he states) motor-buses coupled back-to- 
back, there are also orthodox trains. The locomotive stock of 
eight engines, four of which are in working order, contains the 
62-year-old “Ringing Rock” of the North Pembroke and 
Fishguard Railway, and the “Gladstone” of Mr. Will Hay’s 
recent film, “Oh! Mr. Porter,” while until Jast year the first 
class coach in use was that saloon built in 1848 by the 
London and South Western Railway for no less a personage than 
Queen Victoria. Such a railway, Sir, deserves more reverence 
even from Mr. Garnett. 


The Oakwood Press, R. W. KIpner, 
19 The Drive, Sidcup, Editor, Light Railway Handbooks. 
Kent. 


Miscellany 
SONG 


As I walked out one evening, 
Walking down Bristol Street, 

The crowds upon the pavement 
Were fields of harvest wheat. 


And down by the brimming river, 
I heard a lover sing, 

Under an arch of the railway : 
“ Love has no ending. 


I'll love you, dear, I'll love you 
Till China and Africa meet, 

And the river jumps over the mountain, 
And the salmon sing in the street. 


I'll love you till the ocean 
Is folded and hung up to dry, 
And the seven stars go squawking 
Like geese about the sky. 
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The years shall run like rabbits, 
For in my arms I hold 

The flower of the ages, 
And the first love of the world. 


But all the clocks of the city 
Began to whirr and chime : 
O let not Time deceive you, 
You cannot conquer Time. 


In the burrows of the Nightmare 
Where Justice naked is, 

Time watches from the shadow 
And coughs when you would kiss. 


In headaches and in worry 
Vaguely Life leaks away, 
And Time will have his fancy 

To-morrow or to-day. 


Into many a green valley 
Drifts the appalling snow ; 
Time breaks the threaded dances 
And the diver’s brilliant bow. 


O plunge your hands in water, 
Plunge them in up to the wrist ; 
Stare, stare in the basin, 
And wonder what you’ve missed. 


The glacier knocks in the cupboard, 
The desert sighs in the bed, 

And the crack in the tea-cup opens 
A lane to the land of the dead. 


Where the beggars raffle the bank-notes, 
And the Giant is enchanting to Jack, 

And the Lily-White Boy is a roarer, 
And Jill goes down on her back. 


O look, look in the mirror, 
O look in your distress ; 
Life remains a blessing, 
Although you cannot bless. 


O stand, stand at the window 
As the tears scald and start ; 

You shall love your crooked neighbour 
With your crooked heart.” 


It was late, late in the evening, 
The lovers, they were gone ; 
The clocks had ceased their chiming, 


And the deep river ran on. 
W. H. AUDEN 


THE MOVIES 


“ Gribouille,” at the Curzon. 

“La Grande Illusion,” at the Academy. 
“La Belle Equipe,” at the Berkeley. 
“The Divorce of Lady X,” at the Odeon. 


Ir anyone doubts that France now leads the world in the 
production of serious cinema, he should see the three French 
films listed above. It is, of course, only natural that, once her 
directors had acquired enough technique to compete with 
America, she should excel in this art, which demands so many 
of the same qualities as a good novel : quick sense of character, 
telling dialogue, the ability to make up your mind what it is 
you want to say and to stick to it (an ability even rarer in 
movies than in novels). Add to this the national flair for 
acting and the visual sense evidenced by the last hundred 
years of French painting, and you have a strong combination. 
An appetite for real life and a refusal to accept dull conven- 


tions of humour pervade even their fantasies: a Clair taxi- 
driver is the glorified abstract of every taxi-driver in France ; 
a Clair street crowd, though it dance to his piping, is made up 
of people whom we all know. This contact with reality is 
doubly refreshing at a moment when English and American 
directors are increasingly occupied with conventional humour : 
the latter with his hero throwing a roll, accompanied by a wise- 
crack, at the heroine’s face ; the former with a stock farcical 
situation played for all it is worth. Consider that scene in 
The Divorce of Lady X which shows a stranded girl (Merle 
Oberon) demanding, and obtaining, a bed in the hotel suite of a 
young man (Laurence Olivier). Certainly the director cannot 
be accused of leaving stones unturned: every incident 
suggested by this predicament is exploited and squeezed to 
the last pip. Of its kind Lady X is a pleasant enough picture, 
lifted out of the nitwit class by the acting of Olivier and still 
more by that of Ralph Richardson. But cross the Channel, 
and mark the difference. Both Lady X and Gribouille show a 
maid undergoing legal cross-examination ; one is a caricature, 
the other a small but quite distinct character. 

Altogether Gribouille delights. It is the story of a bicycle 
shop proprietor (Raimu) enlisted as a juryman, who by the 
force of his personality secures the acquittal of a beautiful girl 
accused of murdering her lover. (We laugh at his self-esteem 
without for a moment doubting his intelligence.) Following 
a rash but honourable impulse, he gives shelter and employment 
to the acquitted girl, and the remainder of the film paints in 
sober, truthful tones the unrest which her beauty brings 
upon his provincial family. They are all real: the shop 
itself, its genial proprietor, his two children, his prospective 
son-in-law (a professeur de gymnastique in a small way round 
the corner), and his sensible wife. We are spared the obvious 
scenes of marital jealousy upon which most directors would 
have insisted ; these two are quite sure of each other; “tu 
sais bien,” says he, “que je ne t’ai pas trompée depuis la 
guerre.” Michele Morgan, who plays the girl, is something 
of a discovery ; Raimu was never better ; and the film reflects 
honour on its director, who is, according to one note on my desk, 
Marc Allegret, according to another, Roger le Bon. Gribouille 
is supported by a brief amateur film, Tel] Me If It Hurts, 
made by a London medical officer, Dr. Richard Massingham, 
which underlines in a brilliantly entertaining fashion the horrors 
of a visit to the dentist. What painful emotions I recollected 
in the tranquillity of my Curzon fauteuil ! 

La Grande Illusion is the work of that very interesting 
director, Jean Renoir. The scene is a prisoners’ camp during 
the war; French officers imprisoned in Germany the pro- 
tagonists. But so impartial is the picture that it would make 
little difference if we were watching Germans imprisoned 
in France. Almost without exception the German warders are 
represented as kind and, indeed, extremely tolerant ; and this 
fact makes it all the more appalling that the film should have 
been banned in Germany (and for that matter in Italy too— 
despite the award of a special prize at last year’s Venice Festival). 
What is there to which the most ardent Fascist, the most devout 
Nazi could take exception? A Jew behaving well; a woman 
taking pity upon an enemy—no doubt these are dreadful 
sights for totalitarian eyes ; but it is the underlying conviction, 
the more effective because not overtly expressed, that war is 
insane and inhuman, which has earned for La Grande Illusion 
the honour of this veto. The film has its faults, but they are 
small. A melodramatic air pervades the scene between the 
German and French military aristocrats (Erich von Stroheim 
and Pierre Fresnay) during which the latter’s two comrades 
(Jean Gabin and Dalio) make their escape ; and the subsequent 
adventures of this pair are not quite convincing. A peasant 
woman (Dita Parlo) shelters them, apparently for some months, 
in her roadside cottage. But such improbabilities as these 
seem small beside the passionate humanity that fills with its 
humour and tragedy the scenes of prison companionship. 

The popular Jeay Gabin also appears in Duvivier’s La 
Belle Equipe, which tells with great charm of a group of five 
working-men who win 100,000 francs with a share in a lottery 
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ticket and invest it in a riverside café which they build them- 
‘selves. Companionship is again the idea behind this film, and 
our own enjoyment depends upon our sympathy with their 
intelligent banter and infectious pleasure in the small things of 
life. There is a nice girl who helps them, and a nasty girl who 
hinders them ; but the plot is little more than a variant of the 
Ten Little Nigger Boys motif. One by one they melt away, 
until—according to the programme—there are none ; but in 
the version shown at the Berkeley some awkward last-minute 
change appears to have been made, perhaps in the belief 
that we cannot stand a sad ending. The new conclusion was 
so lame and unsatisfactory that by now the original one has 
probably been restored. In any event La Belle Equipe is well 
worth a visit. PeTeR GALWAY 


CHILDREN’S PAINTINGS 


Tue paintings by schoolgirls from Langford Grove to be 
seen at the Zwemmer Gallery are delightful ; but then so are 
most paintings by children who have not been reduced to 
imbecility by a term or two at what is ironically known as an 
“art school.” These, however, are not only better than most 
that I have seen but different in kind from any, and the cause 
of this difference I should like to discover. It is tempting to 
put it down simply to superior talent. But that explanation 
will not do: for, though a few of these girls—Angela Penrose, 
Elizabeth Ellis, Susan Laurie, Eve Hinchliffe, and the slightly 
alarming Bridget Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, for instances— 
display peculiar gifts that would be noticeable anywhere, what 
strikes one most and needs accounting for are the vision and 
painter-like attack conspicuous in the work of almost all. 

Everyone who cares seriously for visual art is acquainted 
with the work of those L.C.C. schoolchildren who, inspired 
by that great teacher Miss Richardson, produce abundantly, 
and seemingly without effort, things of unmistakable beauty. 
The secret of Miss Richardson’s success appears to be that by 
removing inhibitions she enables the children to express their 
natural delight in-shapes and colours. Their paintings, 
suggested as often as not by some theme proposed by the 
teacher, are generally charming in purposeful and well-disposed 
colour, and in taste perfect. But they are rarely pictorial. 
They have more in common with textiles and ceramics than 
with pictures. The artists revel in their sense of contrast and 
pattern; they invent joyfully and with ease; but they are 
not much interested, as artists, in their surroundings. In- 
vention does duty for the seeing eye. And so, for motives they 
look into themselves rather than into external reality. An 
anthropologist might put it that they belonged to a culture 
less developed than that to which the Langford children 
belong ; that they had not yet acquired the habit of seeing 
through and beyond the practical significance of things ; that 
they were neolithic rather than archaic. 

What one first notices about the paintings at the Zwemmer 
Gallery is that they are pictures. The interest of these children 
in the look of things is amazing. Consider No. 54, a des- 
cription obviously of Mrs. Curtis, the head-mistress, seen 
from behind, as she sits at the piano and plays to her pupils. 
The vision is of an Impressionist acuity, and the rendering of 
the extremely complicated spatial relations of a funambulatory 
sureness. This was done by a girl of fifteen. Or take No. 125 : 
here again the vision is beautifully clear and personal and the 
rendering admirable. Also, there is exquisite and, I think, 
conscious delicacy in the use of the medium. The picture is 
not only charming but thoroughly and deliberately painter-like. 

If I venture an explanation of the difference between the 
works of the L.C.C. children and the pictures from Langford 
Grove, I venture humbly. Indeed, what I offer is no more 


than a suggestion. Langford Grove, besides being a school 
from which girls take scholarships and proceed to honourable 
degrees, is a small but ardent centre of civilisation. The 
students are gently encouraged to take art—all the arts— 
seriously, though not solemnly, to read and write poetry, to 


read and act plays, to make music—orchestral music even, to 
paint, to draw and to dance. Thus they come to think of 
art as a natural mode of self-expression and an essential part 
of normal life ; which leads them to see the world not exclu- 
sively as a collection of hard and generally hostile facts, but 
as food for the imagination, an object of contemplation and 
emotion. For Council children it must be as difficult to 
practise this disinterested vision—seeing things as objects of 
contemplation rath¢f than as calls to action—as to think of art 
as a normal and necessary part of existence. Art, despite the 
nonsense talked by politicians, is an escape always. But 
whereas the Council child inclines naturally to escape into him 
or herself, into a world of romance or introspection, the child 
at Langford Grove, thanks to education and environment, can 
escape sometimes into the world about her freed temporally 
of its distracting practical implications. This is the world of 
the pure painter, a world in which the look of things and not 
their utility matters. I suggest that these children have been 
shown the way to it, partly by their teacher, but also by Racine, 
Miss Austen, Mozart and Matisse. CLIVE BELL 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Die Meistersinger,” at Sadler’s Wells 


It was an ambitious effort to put on Wagner’s huge work at 
Sadler’s Wells, for it demands tremendous resources, both vocal 
and instrumental, as well as calling for elaborate stage-management. 
The result is astonishingly good, and does infinite credit to every- 
body concerned. In fact, it may be said without any exaggeration 
that this production at Sadler’s Wells is superior to many that 
have been given during recent years at Covent Garden. The 
chief limitation is in the orchestra, which is too small for this 
work. It must not be thought, however, that this deficiency is 
obvious. On the contrary, the orchestra is excellent in material 
and under Mr. Warwick Braithwaite plays so well that all 
Wagner’s essential effects are achieved and the climaxes are all 
relatively impressive. ‘The general effect is, however, much greater 
than many productions achieve with much larger means, because 
of the enthusiasm and vitality which infuses the performance. 
Mr. Tudor Davies, for example, is not only vocally more pleasing 
than many German heroic tenors but he gives Walther von 
Stolzing a delightful vigour which makes the whole action of the 
plot much more convincing than usual. Again, the Hans Sachs 
of Mr. Arthur Fear is a really fine and dignified achievement, 
while the Beckmesser of Mr. Sumner Austin is one of the most 
engaging and droll of performances, but making the character 
more sympathetic than Wagner intended. The chorus sang well, 
and Mr. Braithwaite built up the second act by steady judgment 
into a magnificent climax. Altogether this is a production to 
make all Wagnerians rejoice. 


“Room Service,” at the Strand 


Room Service is a spirited American farce, acted by an American 
company. It has been running about three weeks at the Strand 
Theatre. Speed (which is not inconsistent with a languid and 
leisurely drawl) is the quality in which American acting usually 

excels: speed and “go”; and these are essential qualities for 
playing farce. Probably the actors at the Strand slowed down 
their performance a little for the benefit of an English audience. 
They “punched” their amusing lines rather more—and very 
properly—than they would have done in New York. Never- 
theless, the fun is fast and furious, and for those who do not 
tire of laughing at absurdities for a couple of hours and more, 
Room Service is good entertainment. The situation of a theatrical 
manager and his company being cut off supplies at an hotel 
(marooned in his rooms) and the subterfuges he is forced to while 
waiting for a backer to enable him to pay his bill, are amusing 
and varied. Comic invention at any rate has never failed the 
dramatists, nor have their interpreters failed them. The whole 
cast is excellent, though the two feminine parts are colourless and 
dull. The dry, cool-as-a-cucumber performance of Mr. William 
Swetland could not have been bettered; and the agitations of ~ 
others were perpetually kept up to concert pitch. Temperamental 
excitability and exaggerated calm are the two main elements in 
all American farce, and Room Service is ingeniously constructed 
to make the most of them. It has one rare quality—it gets funnier 
towards the end. 
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Live Pictures at the Lefevre 

In spite of all efforts to silence them, pictures still tell stories. 
To-day, the anecdote discredited, they tend to talk about their 
authors. This artist’s cobalt violet and that one’s black lines are 
there to tell you about their egos. Are you interested? Would 
you listen to a man who buttonholed you in St. James’s Street 
daily, to tell you about himself? Generally not. A few of the 
dozen painters whose pictures are exhibited in this show have 
something to explain about what they have seen. Mr. Adrian 
Stokes’ pictures show a sensitive and subtle perception, which is 
at the moment handicapped by a technique still immature. Mr. 
Clive Branson’s landscapes are full of interest but fail in being 
somewhat heavy-handed. Mr. Edward le Bas, whose paintings 
are somewhat in the manner of Pissarro and Sisley (1872 style) 
is almost too suave and accomplished. As for the rest of the 
exhibition, it is an old story. Mr. Edward Wolfe has brilliant 
colours and juicy paint, Mr. Ivon Hitchins a soft umbrageous 
charm. Miss Sine Mackinnon’s work is acid, spikey and dark ; 
Miss Frances Hodgkins’ is dark, nostalgic, almost aromatic. 
Mr. Julian Trevelyan’s Cottages are pretty objects. Miss Winifred 
Nicholson exploits an innocent eye, and Miss Katherine Church 
a vigorous and well-charged brush. The show is excellently 
arranged—in groups; its title is its misfortune. Liveliness in 
painting has gone on for so long now that it has begun to bite its 
own tail in its efforts to produce a reaction. Painters, having 
discovered the raw and throbbing vitality of children’s art, have 
boosted it so that to-day the little wretches can sell their works 
for 10 guineas apiece. Grown-ups would be well advised to leave 
this field of liveliness to the children who do it so well, and to 
re-establish painting as a regular profession, scientific as well as 
poetic. It is hard to produce a better art than the age demands, 
and this age seems to be satisfied with almost anything. But if a 
reasonable standard of professional proficiency were successful in 
shaking off the amateurs, naives and bores, the effort would 
have been worth while. 


Exhibition of Chinese Art 

The exhibition at 9 Conduit Street in aid of funds for medical 
supplies to Chinese soldiers can be confidently recommended to 
anyone interested in Chinese Art. It has one great advantage : 
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it is comparatively small, it.is clearly arranged, and well spaced. 
Groups of objects of a homogeneous type, such as celadon, 
Tz’u-chou ware, bronzes or blue and white are shown in separate 
cases, and the result is to make the exhibition easily com- 
prehensible. There has been no attempt to cover the whole 
ground of Chinese Art, but simply a very successful effort to show 
a coup d’ocil of what Chinese artists in various materials could 
produce. The specimens are all of a very high standard, and 
one can browse very pleasantly for an hour or so among old 
friends and new. High-spots of the show are Mr. Eumorfopoulos’ 
well-known blue horse (No. 156) of the T’ang dynasty, perpetually 
looking for a lump of sugar, a superb Tz’u-chou vase with scrolling 
peonies in black on a cream-coloured ground (No. 181), Mrs 
Walter Sedgwick’s T’ang silver bowl in the form of a flower 
inlaid with birds and animals in gold (No. 363) and Miss Hamble- 
ton’s Shang-Yin marble tiger (No. 201). One Japanese has crept 
in and must surely find himself exceedingly inapropos ; but this 
is an excellent show on the whole, reflecting the greatest credit on 
those who have organised it in such a short time. It is open 
until January 28th. We all know what it is like to have toothache 
and not to be able to get a remedy ; how indescribably worse it 
must be to be in the same condition with one’s body torn by 
bullet and shrapnel. 


Decorative Paintings by Michael Stewart at the 
Calmann Gallery, St. James’s Place. 

Decorative painting has no deep roots in England. We always 
remember Thornhill of course, but when the art has been 
practised at all in these islands it has generally been by Italians. 
in fact, when Thornhill was commissioned to decorate the dome 
of St. Paul’s, the two leading Italian painters left the town by way 
of protest. Apart from Pre-Raphaelite efforts, the art was almost 
forgotten when Mr. Duncan Grant revived it with a splendid 
display of baroque talent. Mr. Michael Stewart is frankly a 
follower in the Grant tradition. He has, of course, his own 
qualities—a sense of style and occasional, surprisingly lovely, 
discoveries in colour—but for the most part his range is determined 
by the tradition. This pleasant show contains also a set of land- 
scapes in pen and wash, less decorative, less mannered, and to 
tell the truth, less successful. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, January 15th— 

A Basque Children’s Concert, Rudolf Steiner Hall, 3. 
from 53 Marsham Street (VIC 2168) and at Hall. 

Exhibition of Chinese Art, 9 Conduit Street. Talk at 6 p.m. by 
Peter Floud. Exhibition open until January 28th. 

Domestic Services Exhibition and Conference, Royal Horticultural 
Hall. Till January 21st. 

SUNDAY, January 16th— 

Prof. F. Aveling on “ Socialism, Progress and Temperament,” 
Conway Hall, rr. 

Film Society Performance, New Gallery Kinema, 2.30. 

Lili Baron on “ Applying the Dialectic To-day,” 86 Rochester 
Row, 8. 

John Betjeman on “ Antiquarian Prejudice, 
9 Gt. Newport Street, 8.30. 

Mownpbay, January 17th— 

** Little Plays of St. Francis,’”’ Dramatic Society, University College 
Theatre, 8.15. Till January 22nd. Matinées Wednesday and 
Saturday, 2.30. 

Tuespay, January 18th-— 

J. Cuthbert Wigham on “ Spain: 
House, 1.20. 

G. F. McCleary on “ Population Problems in the British Common- 
wealth,” Royal Society, 5.15. 

A Public Meeting to Protest Against the Crime of War. Speakers 
include Dr. Maude Royden, Mrs. Gerr, Miss Wellington Koo 
and others. Friends House, 8. 

Major-Gen. A. C. Temperley on “Danger Spots in Europe,” 
Morley College, 8 

R. F. Harrod on “‘ The Coming Slump,” Manson Hall, 8.15. 

WEDNESDAY, January 19th— 

Hampstead Left Book Club. Public Meeting on “ Present Situa- 
tion in Spain,” Hampstead Town Hall, 7.45. 

Hubert Griffith on “ The Social Significance of the Drama in 
Britain and Russia,’”’ Conway Hall, 8. 

THURSDAY, January 20th— 

Exhibition of Chinese Art, 9 Conduit Street. 
Arnold Silcock. 

Meeting of Royal Society of Tropical Medicine, Manson Hall, 8.15. 

FRIDAY, January 21st— 

Rev. E. R. Hughes on “ The Far East,” Essex Hall, 8.30. First 

of six lectures. Tickets from New Fabian Research Bureau. 


Tickets 


”” 


Group Theatre, 


Latest Conditions,” Friends 


Talk at 6 p.m. by 
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disastrously, and the locusts swarmed out the sky, breaking 
the branches off the trees with their weight ; the farm is sold 
and her dearest friends are dead, but she has been able to see 
her life in perspective, and in this most delightful book one 
sees the world she created, and falls under the spell of a brave 
and enchanting personality—thus a record of failure and of 
tragedy stirs not pity in the reader, but profound envy. 
* * * 

Her farm was a little too high to grow coffee successfully. 
In a good year, with fifty-five inches of rain, they got ninety 
tons, but there were many bad years, when frost touched the 
berries and spoiled the crop. The care-free years were those 
when the plantation was made but had not yet come into 
bearing. All round her farm were Kikuyu squatters settled 
on her land, who held a few acres and did a few days’ work 
for her in the year in return. Across the river was the reserve 
of the celebrated Masai, who live on a diet of milk and blood, 
and who sometimes came over to complain about a lion that 
was taking their cows and to ask her to shoot it for them. From 
her first weeks in Africa, Baroness Blixen had felt a strong 
affection for the natives; she felt about them “as someone 
with an ear for music who had happened to hear music for the 
first time when he was already grown up.” The natives 
repaid her affection with complete trust. “‘ They would speak 
a great deal more openly than one European speaks to another. 
They were never reliable, but in a grand manner sincere.” 
The free, generous life of the farm was made possible by this 
affection on one side and by the trust and sincerity on the 
other. Baroness Blixen would doctor the sick natives in the 
morning and got into the habit of spending the evening with 
the women of her Somali head-man’s household: his wife, 
mother-in-law and sisters-in-law, whose attitude to life is 
described in one of the best chapters in the book. “ The 
greatest social functions of the farm were the Ngomas—the 
big native dances. At these occasions we entertained up to 
fifteen hundred or two thousand guests.” The lawn was very 
popular as a dancing floor, and these functions left it marked 
with many brown rings, as though the grass had been burned 
away by fire. Some of the dances are regarded by white 
people as immoral, though they are highly approved by the 
Kikuyu grandmothers looking on. On one occasion, Baroness 
Blixen returned from a holiday to find that her European 
manager’s wife had had twenty-five of her best workmen put 
into prison in the height of the coffee-picking season for 
dancing a forbidden dance four or five miles away from the 
farm! She soon had them out. Somehow she manages to 


give very vivid pictures of the Kikuyu character in few words : 
I used to let my houseboys deal out snuff to the old women on 
Sunday mornings, while I myself was still in bed. On this account 

I had a queer lot of customers round my house on Sundays, like a 
very old, rumpled, bald and bony poultry yard; and their low cack- 
ling made its way through the open windows of my bedroom. On 


One has, in the absence of photographs, to visualise the 
background for oneself: a spacious house with fine pieces of 
Danish furniture, and the skins of lions and leopards, and in 
the hall a great cuckoo clock, to which all the children on the 

made a pilgrimage at midday, driving their flocks of 
before them. 
They left their flocks on the lawn and came in noiselessly on their 
bare fe The bigger ones were about ten years and the youngest 
two years. They behaved very well, and kept a sort of self-made 
ceremonial for their visits which came to this: that they could move 

freely in the house, so long as they did not touch anything, 
sit down, nor speak unless spoken to. As the cuckoo rushed 
on them, a great movement of ecstasy and suppressed laughter 
through the group. 
best full-length portrait is that of Kamante, a native boy 
life the Baroness saved, and who rewarded what he 
led as her eccentric action by adopting the Christian 
on and putting his life at her disposal. He turned out 
a most wonderful cook, with the gift for making things 
light. He would whip eggs with an old weeding knife, and 
towered like clouds under his black fingers. Yet he 
remained a Kikuyu in his tastes, occasionally bringing her a 
lump of mutton-fat as a dog will bring a bone into the house 
as a present for his master. The greatest epicure in Nairobi, 
old Mr. Bulpett, pronounced him one of the best chefs he had 
known, but Kamante appeared indifferent to praise, until some 
time after a visit from the Prince of Wales, he asked: “ Did 
the son of the Sultan like the sauce of the pig? Did he eat 
it all?” 


‘Hit 


g 
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But if the natives were the foundations on which the farm 
existed they are by no means all of the book. “ Visitors from 
Europe drifted into the farm like wrecked timber into still 
waters.” Such was Baroness Blixen’s compatriot, old Knudsen, 
who never wearied of recounting the Saga of his triumphs, 
so that he seemed to be talking about an unknown character. 
Then there was the penniless Swedish tragic actor, who 
suggested playing the last act of Ghosts with the Baroness, 
the evening before he set off to walk to Tanganyika, through 
a country infested by lions. This wrecked actor, wandering 
in Africa, and naming the vintage of a chambertin, is a figure 
out of Conrad, and his success with the Masai would have 
delighted Conrad’s imagination. The best lion story is that 
when two lions came and killed her oxen; the Baroness and 
Denys Finch-Hatton waited till dark and then walked up to 
within twenty-five yards of the kill, to be stopped by growling. 
The Baroness switched an electric torch on, over Finch- 
Hatton’s shoulder, while he shot first one lion and then 
another. “‘ The torch-work on the second lion was a little 
shaky,” he said afterwards. At the sound of the shots the 
children poured out of school and rushed up, dancing round 
and chanting a triumphal song with the chorus of A.B.C.D. 

We went back to the house and Juma brought and opened our 
bottle. We were too wet and too dirty with mud and blood to sit 
down to it, but stood up before a flaming fire in the dining room, 
and drank our live singing wine up quickly. We did not speak one 
word. In our hunt we had been a unity and we had nothing to 
say to one another. 

She flew with Finch-Hatton and describes flying well, and 
her portrait of him, though brief, bears out all that other 
friends have said of a figure who had the nobility of an earlicr 
breed of man. Out of Africa is a most charming, sensitive 
and beautiful book. Davip GARNETT 
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THE AGE OF ANTHOLOGY 


Alan Parsons’ Book. Edited by His Wife. Heinernann. tos. 6d. 

* Once I could meet with them on every side,” anthologies of 
Sleep, of Gardens, of Roses, of the Englishman in Greece, of the 
Seventeenth Century, of love poems, bad poems, hate poems. 
They represented to the “teens and the early twenties what 
intelligence tests, horoscopes, and crossword puzzles represent 
now. Hearing that a new anthology was out, one would rush round 
to see what was “in ’’—‘‘ Hey. Nonny-No,” of course, and lots 
of Donne, Blake, and Marvell, and Tennyson was creeping back, 
and the usual ending with “ Brumana” or “ Babylon ” or little 
Ariadne. The. anthology was perhaps the most creative thing 
about that very uncreative age. Of late there have been very few 
anthologies, and such as they are, they are different in conception. 
In the old days anybody could make one. It was only necessary 
to have a bad promiscuous ear and a pair of scissors, and the 
strength and patience to sort out and cut up various other 
anthologies—there were those, like Bullen’s and Norman Ault’s, 
that had really made public extremely inaccessible material, and 
which pseudo-anthologisers could draw on indefinitely, so that 
most people who got their poetry from them never had recourse 
to the original sources at all. I recognised, for instance, a master 
hand in THE New STATESMAN AND NATION Particular Knowledge 
Test, for although I knew most of the quotations, I realised, to 
my horror, that while I could identify the lines’ of Clough, 
Thackeray, Malherbe, Hérédia, Hugo, Mallarmé, etc., I couldn’t 
remember any other quotation out of the poems they came trom. 
I had been bred to quotations like a truffle-hound to its rich 
quarry—anything on either side of them was so much loose earth. 
And most Georgian poets were brought up that way, too. If I did 
all my reading in anthologies they did all their writing for them. 
Sixteen lines was the right Jength for a poem, if you wanted to 
get the whole thing in—and once in one of them, it was soon to be 
in all. The only difficulty was ever to get it out again, and make 
room for something newer. Robert Graves and Laura Riding 
lamented this in their amusing Pamphlet against Anthologies, and 
when eventually the Georgian poets’ lack of inspiration dawned 
on them, and the anthology decayed, and Miss So-and-So’s 
Dreams to Sell languished in its crushed morocco, there was room 
only for the really specialised collection—such as Arthur Waley’s 
Chinese Poems, or Pearsall Smith’s English Aphorisms. ‘The day 
of the amateur anthologist was‘over. But not of the Anthology. 
In 1932 Aldous Huxley published Texts and Pretexts, in which 
the personal taste “of a great reader and most prolific writer was 
exposed. It contained a deal of unusual and excellent material, 
and by means of a somewhat harrowing commentary gave’a_real 
picture of the author’s mind, which is in itself an epitome of post- 
Georgian culture. Five years later Maurice Baring produced an 
anthology, Have You Anything to Declare, containing many 
exquisite things and (a commentary no less exquisite, It is clear, 
in fact, that there will always be a place for the well-stocked, well- 
annotated commonplace book of the exceptional poet or critic— 
so long as there is not a flood of Dreams to Sell to swamp them. 

Alan Parsons’ ‘Book i is rather a different case. Here is someone 
whose whole life is in his commonplace book ; it became a kind of 
family Bible... In my small, fastidious, hugely overripe and over- 
civilised Oxford set it was customary to keep anthologies ; there 
were nine people who kept them for every one who kept a diary 
—if we had known nine people. These were left lying about and 
one would pick them up and see : ’ 

Si qua desiderio veteres renovamus amores 
“ © God, that means he’s going back to so-and- SO again,” or. 
Call Tullia’s ape’a marmosyté and Leda’s goose a swan 

“I wish he wouldn’t dine in’ All Souls.” One could read these 
pressed flowers like an engagement book, and, after The. Waste 
Land appeared we were able to write whole poems in which not 
one line was original. This is what Alan Parsons has done through 
the whole of his short life. We read of his engagement and 
marriage to Viola Tree, his worship of Lady Diana Cooper, his 
impressions of paternity, his dislike of the Civil Service, his horror 
of the war and at the death of his friends, and his impatience with 
marriage, poverty, and many other things all seen through the 
quotations which he wrote down at the time. 

How many decrepit, hoary, harsh, writhen, bursten-bellied, crooked, 
toothless, bald, blear-eyed, impotent, rotten old men shall you see 
flickering still in every place ? 

How this ejaculation from the Anatomy of Melancholy sums up 
an attitude of the end of the war, the slow demobilisation, the 
returning few encountering, safely entrenched on the home front, 


. This is not the book of a happy man. 
One sees a reserved, scholarly, passionate youth conscious of his 
own possibilities, fretting at the contrast between life as it might 
be, and as it is. His love for his wife that contrast, but 
the war and his humdrum job bring it back again. Eventually, to 
make money, he becomes a dramatic critic; the entries in ‘his 
anthology almost cease, and if he were really a scholar, then to 
write such notices as he did for the Daily Mail, judging from the 
two included, must have been the last refinement of self-torture 

He died of pneumonia in his early forties. Some interesting 
ghosts haunt the anthology. One first comes upon them in 
Mr. Michael Burn’s Introduction : 

But as one who gave and took exceptional pleasure he deserves to 
be remembered ; and if not °s that, as an erudite, courtly, and youthful 
intellect, and if not as that, as one of the lights in that firmament where 
the Grenfells glittered and as the flower of a golden age and company ; 
but most of all because he devoted himself individually to treasuring 
that Arcadian culture which but for such custodians might in these 
harsh times vanish. 

I think that Arcadian culture deserves better custodians than 
those who abandon it for the Daily Mail, but it is the golden 
company that is even less reassuring. The Grenfells, Shaw- 
Stewart, Charles Lister “ the most dazzling of the lost generation, 
who would now, had they lived, be at the head of the country,” 
one wonders really, if they had lived, what their achievement would 
have been. They wrote good letters, and poems in the taste of 
the time, they were all-round sportsmen, but so much of it seems 
only upper-class high spirits, and that youthful interest in literature 
which is so easily left behind at the office or the altar. After all, 
Duff Cooper survived, Father Ronald Knox survived, Herbert 
Asquith survived ; they impress, but do not dazzle. If you com- 
pare Julian Grenfell with John Cornford, for instance, without 
assuming one to be a better writer than the other, simply as two 
young people who both died for something, there seems a very 
great difference. One wrote: 

Life is Colour and warmth and Light 
And striving evermore for these 
And he is dead who will not fight 
And who dies fighting has increase. 
And when the burning moment breaks 
And all things else are out of mind 
And only Joy of Battle takes 
Him by the throat and makes him blind. 
Through joy and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 
and he wrote, “J adore war. It is like a big picnic without the 
objectlessness of a picnic. . . . It is all the best fun. I have 
never never felt so well, or so happy, or enjoyed anything so much. 
It just suits my stolid health, and stolid nerves, and barbaric 
disposition.” If you compare with that 
For all but suicides and slaves 
This death is background to our lives 
This is the risk our freedom has to take. 
Some may die bold as Schulze died, 
Many will live to avenge our dead 
But this fear haunts us all. Flesh still is weak. 
or 
Nothing is ever certain, nothing is ever safe, 
To-day is overturning yesterday’s settled good. 
Everything dying keeps a hungry grip on life, 
Nothing is ever born without screaming and blood. 
Understand the weapon, understand the wound— 
You will see that the difference really is one of understanding. 
One was born out of his time, a Homeric hero, the other, a brave, 
thoughtful, frightened young man, born into it. 

There is one of those dead who had obviously great promise. 
It is a pity that other poems of Raymond Asquith (the two here 
are also quoted in Lady Oxford’s Autobiography) are not available. 
Anyone who could write 

When Mona Lisa posed with rustic guile 

The slow enigma of her simple smile, 

Her leisured lovers raised a pious cheer, 

While the slow mischief spread from ear to ear. 
could have been a poet. Otherwise there is much little known 
and iascinating Elizabethan material in Alan Parsons’ Book, and 
admirable quotations from Johnson and Pepys, and the fragment 
of an anthology on London. Alan Parsons was no writer himself, 
but he has introduced me to a new authoress, a delicious, honest, 
frank, ironical commentator on her life and time, and the mistakes 
she has made in it, Miss Viola Tree. CyRIL CONNOLLY 
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BIBLE AND APOCRYPHA 


The History of the Civil War in the USSR. Volume r. 
Edited by JosepH STALIN, Maxim Gorxy, S. Kirov, K. 
VOROSHILOV, and others. Lawrence and Wishart. 2s. 6d. 

Red Eagle. By Dennis WHEATLEY. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

This history, the prelude, apparently, to a considerable series, 
is the first detailed, comprehensive and thoroughly official account 
of the troubled and complex events that began with Lenin’s 
mixed reception at the Finland Station, and ended with the storming 
of the Winter Palace and the overthrow of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Written with the documented and convincing scholarship 
characteristic of Communist controversy, this history seems a 
good -deal more reliable than its predecessors, and although there 
is a tendency to make Stalin the invariable Aaron to the miracles 
of Lenin’s Moses, most of the bias is displayed in selection and 
omission rather than in direct distortion. Lenin’s unfortunate 
habit of slanging his subordinates is used to beat Piatakov, Kamenev, 
Zinoviev, Bukharin, and the rest of the latter-day traitors, whereas 
Kalinin’s deviations, for instance, the Menshevik attitude of 
Gorki, and Stalin’s own defence of those loathsome twins, Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, are tactfully omitted. The tone of the text is 
foretold on the cover, where Stalin’s name is printed several times 
larger than those of his co-editors. But the vast scope of the 
history dwarfs the individuals, and personalities lie small beneath 
the tremendous tilt from one epoch to another. 

The Russian Revolution is generally regarded as a single 
progress, as a steady movement that began with Prince Lvov, 
slid left to Kerenski, and finally toppled (or was pushed) over into 
Communism. A common analogy is that of a boulder rolling 
ever faster downhill. Actually, the process seems to have been 
different ; there was not a first and a second revolution, but two 
semi-independent revolutions happening simultaneously, with 
different bases and different purposes. Lenin remarked on the 
peculiar dual power in the summer of 1917;.: the Provisional 
Government, representing revolutionary Capitalism, functioning 
side by side with the Soviet of Workers and Seldiers, with whieh 
it was totally incompatible. Both movements sprang from the 
fall of Czardom ; Russia was telescoping her historical evolution. 
The wretched Mensheviks were Marxistically correct in supporting 
the Provisional Government on the grounds that organised Capital- 
ism must precede Socialism, but they found their attitude difficult 
to explain to hungry workers and mutinous sailors. The Bol- 
sheviks, despite their subsequent denials, shelved Marx for the 
main chance, and proved the superiority of practice to theory. 

The present volume suffers from the limitations of all official 
histories, and lacks the epigrammatic vigour of a Trotsky, or the 
brilliant reportage of a Reed. But it does succeed in giving a 
bird’s-eye newsreel of enormous events over a whole. empire, 
without sacrificing cither theoretical argument, or direct quotation 
of contemporary material—such as this 1916 soldiers’ song : 

Three deeds I'll do: 

The first black deed, 

The captain off I'll lead. 

The second black deed, 

Put my rifle to his head. 

The third black deed, 

Right there I'll shoot him dead. 
Cursed son of a bitch, 

My. Captain ! 

As far as impartiality is possible in the fight between light and 
darkness, this is a history and not a propagandist manifesto; private 
jealousy was not yet public policy, and truth was preserved by 
unlimited freedom of slander. 

Red Eagle is a luscious bourgeois sweet to swallow after. the 
Party pill. Taking the exploits of Voroshilov as a background, and 
terrible slaughter as his motif, Mr. Wheatley rages romantically 
through the Civil War, and paints the Proletariat purple. To him 
nothing is ever moderate or dull; battles are always fearful and 
bloody, the scribbler Trotsky bathes up to his neck in blood, 
Tukachevsky signs more death warrants than he lights cigarettes, 
and Stalin and Voroshilov grasp their automatics with set jaws, 
whilst slimy Rykov rages and Lenin’s iron will prevails. Parts 
of the book are just untrue, much is seriously distorted, and all 
is popularised nearly to fiction. 

Mr. Wheatley is discreet about his sources, and the dust-cover 
hints mysteriously that “ there are channels through which the 
truth can be obtained, and these have been tapped for Red Eagle.”’ 
There are also channels of sober and accurate information, and it is 
to be regretted that these were not tapped more frequently. 

JOHN MAIR 





A PANEGYRIC OF POPE 
On the Poetry of Pope. 


University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Johnson wrote the best panegyric of Pope there has been or is 
likely to be. Midway, with the perfect timing which marks the 
whole essay, he pauses to look up at Dryden. The briefest pause, 
the least elevation of the eye—but who, to-day, can read Pope 
without prolonging that glance ? 

Line for line Pope is the better poet. It is to escape the decree 
of his line—the model line with a tight movable waist—that we 
think of Dryden and less imprisoning fashion. Dryden, Cowley, 
Waller, Ben Jonson, Donne—the eye travels back over couplets, 
longing a little for each in turn, till at last it rests on Chaucer. 
From Pope’s Wife of Bath, 

Behold the woes of matrimonial life, 
And hear with rev’rence an experienced wife, 

to the Wife herself : 

Experience, though noon auctoritee 

Were in this world, were right ynough to me 

To speak of wo that is in mariage. 
How clumsily the older poet begins (“were . . . were, to 
. - . to”), how vigorously and deliciously, and—the couplet runs on. 
That, after all, is what we have been looking for. Pope gives me 
many pleasures, and seldom greater pleasure than in The Rape 
of the Lock, where restriction is delightful. The injunction 
to the Sylphs who take charge of Belinda’s petticoat— 

Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 

Be«stopp’d in vials, or transfix’d with pins ; 

Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye ; 

Gums.and Pomatums shall his flight restrain, 

While clogg’d he beats his silken wings in vain ; 

Or Alum styptics with contracting pow’r 

Shrink his thin essence like a rivel’d flow’r : 

Or, as Ixion fixed, the wretch shall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 

In fumes of burning Chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths below ! 


By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. Oxford 
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an old situation or phrase. And having read Homer, how far 
shall we enjoy Pope’s version of him? How does the Dunciad 
compare with Juvenal, or January and May with Chaucer’s® talé’? 
These pieces, it seems to me, have become less valuable since 
they ceased to express contemporary taste. Only with Horace, 
though Pope is still inferior to his original, does he quite satisfactorily 
‘identify himself. The moral essays, epistles and satires release 
more poetry than the rest of his work put together. There the 
rigidity of metre is matched by conversational ease; the well- 
known passages—“ Atticus”’ and the end of Buckingham—are 
admired less for enamel and more for a real movement of the mind 
Indeed, though well known, “ In the worst inn’s worst room ” 
comes to us now as though from some other poet—a superlative 
Crabbe, shall we say. Yet it is Pope’s voice ; and in these poems 
of his middle-age there are many lesser passages which a modern 
reader will prefer to his early brilliance. I have always liked (in 
one of the imitations of Horace) his picture of retirement to 
“ five acres of rented land.” 

Content with little I can piddle here 

On brocoli and mutton, round the year ; 

But ancient friends (tho’ poor or out of play) 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. , 

*Tis true, no Turbots dignify my boards, 








Strong tea, 


midnight oil, wet towels, note- 
books, dictaphones—how do they do 
it, those famous novelists whose best- 
sellers go round the world: Learn 
from the very revealing new book, 
Titles to Fame, in which these ten authors 
describe the birth and growth of their 
most successful novels: A. J. Cronin, 
E. M. Delafield, Margaret Irwin, Mar- 
garet Kennedy, R. H. Mottram, Ernest 
Raymond, E. Arnot Robertson, Dorothy 
L. Sayers, H. M. Tomlinson and Sir 
Hugh Walpole. “ It is extremely inter- 
esting,” writes Robert Lynd in The 
News Chronicle, “to read these writers’ 
confessions about their methods of work, 
and their attempts to trace back their 
best work to its sources.” 

Titles to Fame, edited by D. Kilham 
Roberts, with a portrait of each 
contributor. 8s. 6d. net. 
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But 3, flounders, what Thames affords : 
_ Toi v I point and Ba ; 
comes your and these chicks my own : 

From yon old walnut-tree a show’r shall fall ; 

And grapes, long ling’ring on my only wall, 

And figs from standard and espalier join ; 

The dev’! is in you if you cannot dine : 

Then cheerful healths (your Mistress shall have place), 

And, what’s more rare, a Poet shall say Grace. 

The common words there—*“ piddle,” “mutton,” “chicks ”— 
fall into as good a catalogue as the sylphs of The Rape of the Lock ; 
and in face of it, one may be surprised that Pope took such pains 
elsewhere, to change a “fly” into “a vengeful hornet,” to banish 
from Windsor Forest all fish except “ the scaly breed.” 

I wonder what Mr. Tillotson, whose book is an ingenious 
expansion of Pope’s ideas on “ correctness,” would make of this 
passage ? That he would like it, I feel sure ; for he likes everything 
about Pope, to the point of echoing Byron’s “ the most faultless 
of poets, and almost of men.” It is years since anyone wrote so 
closely and so appreciatively of Pope. The curious thing about 
Mr. Tillotson is that he is capable of expounding Popian doctrine 
with minute and fascinating detail and on the next page of making 
some wildly fantastic claim for his subject. “ A profound kinship 
with Mozart and Keats ” appears at the end of the book ; elsewhere 
I notice that he compares Pope as a love-poet with Donne, to the 
latter’s disadvantage ; “ Virgilian” is the epithet which creeps 
into his loftier paragraphs. What bosh! Yet he has written an 
interesting book, and probably a better one than if he had been 
cautious. Within the framework of Pope’s “ correctness ” he 
shows admirably the feeling for poetry (denied him by so many 
critics), for nature, for friendship, for the age in which he lived. 
He quotes such lines as : 

No rat is rhymed to death, or maid to love 

to emphasise a more demonic element in Pope’s verse. But the 
comparisons with Keats, Mozart, Wordsworth, though only 
thrown out as hints, spring from a fatal error: whatever Pope 
may have been he was not a forward-looking poet. He had no inner 
vision which future centuries could discover; his versification 
marked the climax, not the beginning, of a series of experiments ; 
he was in fact—tethered to the classics—a poet who made his full 
effect at the moment he wrote. Johnson did him justice. Mr. 
Tillotson, with considerably less judgment and the doubtful 
advantage of living two hundred years later, adds a number of 
subtleties in appreciation. “ That idea of the Picturesque, from 
the swan just gilded with the sun amidst the shade of a tree over 
the water”’ we should hardly have guessed as an obiter dictum 
of Pope’s ; in such discoveries Mr. Tillotson’s essay is rich. He 
builds rather much on them. But this is the first book solely 
devoted to Pope’s poetry that has been written for two centuries, 
and it is well worth reading. G. W. STONIER 


OPEN LETTER 


Giovanni di Paolo. By JouHn Pops-HENNEssy. Chatto and 
Windus. £1 Is. 

“You naughty boy,” I feel inclined to say, “ going and getting 
mixed up with Berenson and Van Marle and the rest of the sixth 
form. At your time of life, Hennessy, you ought to be out in 
the air developing an appetite, instead of shut up in school because 
you want to get a scholarship. I won’t say you’ve chosen a bad 
subject. But don’t go and make a muddle of it by working too 
hard. That was all very well thirty years ago. To-day we know 
the difference between art and art-history—at least in this country. 
Or are you thinking of setting up a shop in Fifth Avenue when 
you’ve left? I hope not. Of course, you can make a living as 
an expert, which would be a comfort to your parents. But you 
will be a better man if you learn to enjoy art, and better still, if 
you can teach other people to do so. You have taught me 
something here. But I suspect you could have taught me a good 
deal more if you hadn’t begun to model yourself on the prefects 
so early. 

“T’m sorry if you find this unjust. Please don’t think I want 
to belittle the amount of work this book has cost you, or the 
amount of thought you have devoted to your Giovanni. What’s 
more, your intention has been right. You have chosen a subject 
for its value and its novelty. Yet while explaining both, you have 
avoided overstating either. That in itself deserves a prize. 

“Tt is the way you have explained things I don’t like, because 
it sounds as if you were trying to live up to a standard, and write 
in a style, which aren’t yours and which set my teeth on edge. 
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JUST OUT 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
SECOND VOLUME o: 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


by Drs. A. WILLY, L. VANDER, O. FISHER, and others 
566 pages, printed on art paper, cloth bound. 





THE ILLUSTRATED SECOND VOLUME OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE is an indispensable complement to VOLUME I. 


While Volume I, in the main, deals with sexual phenomena descriptively, Volume II 
concentrates on an analysis of the sexual process in the functional sense. 


In order to make these complicated aspects of the subject clear to the lay reader, the publishers 
have allotted the most important role in Volume II to illustrations. 


The series of illustrations, which the publishers have ordered especially for this volume, is 
wholly unique and unparalleled in the history of scientific publishing. 
The illustrations, amounting to more than 200, include : 

40 multi-colour full-page plates, 46 full-page illustrations in black, and 132 half-page illustrations. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SECOND VOLUME OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE also includes 
the results of the latest scientific research and discovery, particularly concerning hormones 
and vitamins, about whose decisive importance, especially in sexual life, the views of the 
general public are as yet elementary or distorted. 


Also, the reader will for the first time find a practical account of the sensational discovery of 
Professor Knaus of Prague University, that the danger of undesired pregnancy can be avoided 
without the use of artificial contraceptives. 


Another extremely interesting section in THE ILLUSTRATED SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE is “ Woman and the Sexual 
Processes,” in which feminine emotional life is described by women doctors. 


Further, the mass of specially prepared illustrations has made it possible to deal with a great 
many other functional aspects of sex far more exhaustively than in the non-illustrated Volume I. 


The appearance of THE ILLUSTRATED SECOND VOLUME OF SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE is an unprecedented event in the scientific literature of sex. This volume is 
indispensable to all who seek real enlightenment on this vital question. 


The Illustrated Second Volume of the Encyclopaedia of 
Sexual Knowledge consists of six sections, entitled: 


Book |. Sexual Organs in Function. Book IV. Woman’s Sexual Impulse. 
Book Il. Hormones and Vitamins. Book V. Delaying Sexual Death. 
Book Ill. Natural Birth Control. Book VI. Supplement to Volume I. 


®©SPECIAL OFFER 


The Publishers are offering the Encyclopedia II on “ Subscription terms ” to readers of “ The New Statesman ” at 


21’- POST FREE (IF PREPAID) INSTEAD Of 25/’-. 22/24. C.0.D. 


FRANCIS ALDOR 


2 (N) BUCKNALL STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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whose ever they are. Only in one or two passages can I hear 
your own voice, which is what I want to hear. Let me remind 
-you of them. By 1445, you say, Giovanni di Pago ‘ had produced 
landscapes in a vein of unforced and imperishable beauty which 
no painter was to strike again.’ On page 84, you call these 
‘landscapes ‘ perhaps the freest expression of vistial individualism 
in the whole body of Italian painting. Their chequered fields and 
tortured rocks refiect the supernatural character of St. John’s 
own mission.’ I doubt the wisdom of the last sentence; you 
“ought to look in yourself, not in St. John, for the reflection. But 
when you say: 
Giovanni di Paolo was a Gerard Hopkins in a world of Swinburnes. 
He is often grotesque and sometimes rude. But the faults are the 
expression of an inner strain few other painters felt, and his pictures 
at their best provide us with a unique example of style heated to 
receive the impress of a vital and candescent personality, 
then I know you have looked into yourself after all, and have 
allowed the reader to share in just this little glimpse of what you 
found there. My complaint is that you should withhold this 
glimpse till the end of the book and that it should be so small. 
“I don’t dispute your estimate of Giovanni di Paolo, because 
I don’t know his works, though the photographs of those landscapes 
show why he interested you. Whether I should agree if I saw 
them in paint, or whether you will agree in ten years’ time, I can’t 
say. But your book has aroused my curiosity, and curiosity is 
the condition of knowledge. Next time I goto. Italy, there will 
be something new to look at. For that I remain your humble 
debtor, ROBERT BYRON ” 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


The National Capital and Other Statistical Studies. 
Sir Jostan Stamp., King. 10s. 6d. 

Sir Josiah Stamp’s new volume ‘is intended in the main for 
specialists. It consists largely of revisions of important articles 
contributed in recent years to the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, together with certain papers on similar subjects which 
have been published elsewhere. There has been a good deal of 
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“An entertaining and valuable book. 

He gives an honest and sympathetic 

picture of the life he lived among 

ihe common people. His conclusions 

are both sound and cautious.” 
A. J. CUMMINGS 


SCRATCH A 
RUSSIAN 


by H. S. Marchant 


“No book that has yet been pub- 
lished about Russia has succeeded 
so well as this in getting under the 
skin of Russian life as it is lived 
when the Ogpu man is not looking.” 


New Statesman 
7s. 6d. 
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revision; and wherever possible the author has brought his 
studies up to date by the inclusion of more recent statistics. For 
example, Sir Josiah Stamp’s well-known index number of profits 
is here brought up to 1936; and his study of the national capital, 
originally given as the presidential address to the Royal Statistical 


- Society in -1930, has been rewritten so as to make a comparison 


between 1928 and 1935. Other important papers reissued in this 
volume include the well-known study dealing with the influence 
of changes in prices on the purchasing power of incomes above 
the working-class level, and a paper written as long ago as 1918 
on the effect of pre-war trade fluctuations on the level of profits. 

In the study which gives its name to the volume, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, following up the conclusions reached in British Incomes 
and Property, discusses the very great difficulties in the way of 
arriving at any satisfactory measurement of the national capital 
as a whole, and the different consequences of proceeding by means 
of a capitalisation of incomes on the one hand or a valuation of 
assets on the other. He shows that, if the former method is 
adopted, any change in the rates of interest at once reacts on the 
capital value of assets of all types, and thus causes the national 
capital to be differently estimated, quite apart from any change 
in its actual composition. Indeed, the reader is likely to reach 
the conclusion that capital assets are immeasurable as a whole, 
and that it is better wherever possible to. discuss the problems of 
economic distribution in terms of income rather than of property. 

In the study dealing with recent changes in profits, Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s index, based on 1924, rises to nearly 107 in 1929, sinks 
to under 75 in 1932, and then rises again to 105 in 1935 and 120 in 
1936, the last two figures being given as provisional and subject 
to later correction. This index, it will be remembered, is based 
on a method which gives less sharply fluctuating results than the 
Economist index, which the author holds to be “too lively” 
because it has a bias resulting from its dependence on “ large 
cases and fluctuating industries.” 

In the study on the distribution of the national capital Sir 
Josiah Stamp attempts not only an analysis of the existing dis- 
tribution between different types of enterprise, but also as between 
1928, the pre-war period, and a period 45 years ago. This surpris- 
ingly shows manufactures as accounting to-day for a larger 
proportion of the national capital than half a century ago; but 
this change is due to the considerable decline in the estimated 
value of transport undertakings as a proportion of the whole 
(from 30 to 17 per cent.). Retail distribution is estimated as 
having advanced from Io to 15 per cent. It is exceedingly useful 
to have these studies, to which the student is compelled to make 
frequent reference, gathered together in a single volume. 

G. D. H. Coie 


GUIDE TO THE MIND 


Psychology for Everyone. By W.J.H.Sprotr. Longmans. 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. Sprott, who recently produced a volume on psychology 
for the student, has now followed it up with a first-rate introduction 
for the general reader. His purpose is to supply a guide to the 
various schools which claim exclusive possession of the psycho- 
logical field, and announce their monopoly of truth by the simple 
process of converting their conjectures into dogmas. Mr. Sprott 
is admirably impartial. An adherent of no school, he presents 
in succession the views of each in relation to the various problems 
which psychologists discuss. His own standpoint is academic 
and conservative. This is all to the good in one who purports 
to provide a guide to psychology for those having no previous 
acquaintance with the subject. For the academic psychologist 
cannot but admit, and alone can afford to admit, that there is no 
one theory which covers with even the remotest approach to 
comprehensiveness the various problems raised by the study of 
the human mind. Mr. Sprott deals in turn with the relation 
of the mind in sense experience to the outside world, with 
memory, imagination, belief and thought, and concludes with an 
admirable discussion of the Mind-Body problem. 

It is impossible in these days for a psychologist to confine his 
attention to the methods, technique and results of his science. 
Inevitably, he must wonder to what extent it is useful as well 
as true. There is a widespread impression that psychology can 
save the world, and Mr. Sprott is not wholly free from the naive 
optimism that it embodies. Let us, he says in effect, forget our 


notions as to how people ought to behave and discover how they 
do behave. 


To discover how they do behave is to become 
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Assignment in Utopia 


EUGENE LYONS. 3rd Impr. Printing. 


Book Society Recommendation. 


15/- net 


“A moving and truthful account of the experi- 
ences which led Mr. Lyons to change from an 
ardent admirer of the Russian Revolution into a 
saddened but relentless critic.’—MALCOLM MuG- 
GERIDGE (Daily Telegraph). “ This is an important 
book—vivid, sincere, and full of factual and 
psychological interest.”—Times Lit. Sup. 
*% The publishers regret that the very large demand has 
exhausted their stocks of this book. Another printing is 


being rushed through, but will not be available for about 
10 days. 


British Consul 


Memories of 30 years’ service in Europe and Brazil 


ERNEST HAMBLOCH. 10,6 net 


Book Society. Recommendation. 


“I welcome this book... . 
lent stories to tell us of murders and mutinies, of 
heroes and beachcombers, of dictators and spies. 
He has a gift for describing personality. His 
portrait of Roger Casement is among the most 
extended and illuminating of the whole book.”— 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph). 


He has many excel- 


Theory 


G. H. SABINE. 


“ This is the best short history of the subject that 
has so far been written. It is a clear and arresting 
survey of the conceptions of government which, 
from the Greeks to Lenin and Mussolini, have 
dominated the minds of men . . . . This book is 
not merely an immense boon to the student ; it is 
also thoroughly and continuously interesting to the 
general reader.”—H. J. Laski (New Statesman). 


15/- net 


Modern Money* 


M. CURTIS & H. TOWNSHEND. 
Special Students’ Edition, 5/- net 


7,6 net 


“A quite admirable book, written with great 
lucidity.”"—AYLMER VALLANCE (Truth). “In rela- 
tion to British and American monetary questions 
the book is wholly admirable, and may be com- 
mended without any qualification to the general 
reader as well as to the student of economics, both 
elementary and advanced.”—Times Lit. Sup. 


* Descriptive leaflet of these books on application 
to Harrap, 182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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PAUL BRUNTON’S 
pre-eminent book on YOGA 


THE QUEST 
OF THE 
OVERSELF 


ERNEST NEWMAN gave this book 14 Column review 
in the ‘‘ Sunday Times.” 


“T recommend The Quest of the Overself as by far the 

safest and most rational exposition of Eastern 

metaphysic and of the practice of mental discipline 
that I have yet met.”’ 

—Monk GiBBon in The Spectator. 

Demy 8vo. 304 pp. 15/- 


THIRD THOUSAND IN 6 WEEKS 


By the Author of "In Secret Tibet” 


THEODORE ILLION’S 


DARKNESS OVER TIBET 





‘It is impossible not to like Mr. Illion.”—Sunday 
Of Mr. Illion’s first book Time & Tide said: ‘This is one of the 
best books upon Tibet that has been published.” 


The publishers regard the latest as certainly the most remarkable 
book on Tibet yet published, Cr. 8vo. I92 pp. 6/- 





FOREWORD BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


who says: “I commend the book to the bereaved and to 


” 


all who seek for help. 


REV. D. H. D. WILKINSON'S 


THE OTHER LIFE 


Experiences in psychic researc Cr. 8vo. 





THE WORLD FAMOUS BOOK BY 
ELIPHAS LEVI 


TRANSCENDENTAL MAGIC 


First Cheap Edition of a remarkable work. 126 





By the Author of “The Wheel of Rebirth” 
H. K. CHALLONER’S 


THE PATH OF HEALING 


The best book on Spiritual Healing. 





The Hon. RALPH SHIRLEY’S 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
HUMAN DOUBLE 


A complete survey of Astral Projection. Cle 
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“ psychology-minded.”” When we have all become psychology- 
minded, when, that is to say, we have all discovered how people 
behave, it may, he thinks, be possible for us to cause them to 
behave in ways of which we approve. (The difference between 
“ ways of which we approve ” and “ ways in which they ought to 
behave ”’ is not as clear as could be wished.) The avowed object 
of Mr. Sprott’s book is, therefore, to cause people to become 
“ psycholegy-minded,” and I charge him with naive optimism 
because he thinks that world problems, social problems, problems 
of moral education, even, apparently, problems of private inter- 
course, will be solved when we know more psychology. The 
suggestion dates back to the Greeks; “ Know yourself,” they 
enjoined, and everything willbe added unto you. But in the case 
of the self, as in that of other things, ignorance is sometimes bliss. 
Many of us when we look within, appalled by what we find, x. 
away our gaze and endeavour in absorption with the outside 
to forget ourselves. This is not to assert that the injunction to 
“ forget ’’ is a better guide to living than the injunction to “‘ know ” 
yourself. It is merely. to suggest that the problems of human 
conduct are too complex to be solved by a single formula, and that 
even “ psychology-mindedness ’’ is not a key to all the riddles 
presented by life upon this perplexing planet. But whatever view 
one may hold of Mr. Sprott’s estimate of the possibilities of 
psychology, there can be no two opinions as to the adequacy of 
his treatment. C. E. M. Joap 


PRIMITIVE SEX 


Totemica. By Sm James Frazer. Macmillan. 253. 


Coming Into Being Among the Australian Aborigines. 
By M. F. AsHLEY-MontTaGu. Routledge. 21s. 

Religion and Social\Organisation in Central Polynesia. 
By R. W. Wriamson. Edited by R. PippINGTON. 
Cambridge University Press. 25s. 

Tribe in Transition. By D. N. Mayumpar. Longmans. tos. 6d. 


Sex, Custom and Psychopathology. By B. J. F. Lavus- 
SCHER. Routledge. 21s. 

At the time of the Abdication crisis it was explained that this 
and that wouldn’t do because the colonies, Australia taking an 
especially firm line, wouldn’t stand for it. Professor Ashley- 
Montagu’s book deals with Australian procreative beliefs and 
therefore brings one a great deal of information relevant to the 
question of marriage and the antipodean conception of Caesar’s 
wife. The objections cannot have been those rumoured to carry 
weight at the time, for the text mentions “ the normal custom’ 
among most tribes “of lending one’s wives to individuals of the 
privileged classes,” and the telegonic objection seems to be dis- 
posed of by the fact that the majority of the Australians think that 
there is no connection between sexual intercourse and child- 
bearing. A further objection would also seem to be incomprehen- 
sible, in Central Australia at least, as there the view is very strongly 
held that the mother and child are not blood relations; an idea 
that naturally rules out the possibility of even thinking of the 
idea of marrying beneath one. It seems at the end that the only 
possible exception that could be taken to the marriage would be 
that it would seem irregular to those tribes who ensure exogamy 
by cross cousin marriage; they do not feel happy if a man who 
could marry the daughter of his mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter does not. 

The larger portion of Sir James Frazer’s book is also concerned 
with Australia, although a widely divergent view of the ground is 
taken by the two authors. Sir James, in this supplement to his 
Totemism and Exogamy, adheres to the straight-line evolutionary 
theory and in his view the land is a bed in which the magical 
pre-religious period of human social development has become 
fossilised. It is his view that by taking various primitive cultures 
and placing them in series a complete history of the growth of 
our culture can be obtained. Ashley-Montagu represents the 
opposite extreme to the evolutionary school and believes with the 
American school that there is no basis of comparison between 
one culture and. another, and that generalisations are impossible. 
It is about this latter view that the main battle over Anthropological 
theory is taking place and the case against it is brilliantly stated by 
Professor Malinowski in a preface to Ashley-Montagu’s book. 
He suggests that there are certain constants on which a true 
science with generalisations and laws can be built while he entirely 
rejects the straight-line evolutionary theory. ~ It is, however, Sir 


James’ merit that his theory does not lead him to select or to 


distort his material, the abundance and accuracy of which makes 
his book of unquestionable value. 

This is a compliment that unfortunately cannot be paid to 
Robert Williamson’s posthumous work, in which an obvious 
preference for a regular pantheon leads to a moulding of tenous 


.or locally varying gods on attractive but improbable Greek models. 


There are sections of the book, however, devoted to tabu, 
primitive law and land tenure, in which Williamson as a solicitor 
was unusually well equipped to make a contribution. The extent 
to which Polynesian Religion and daily life interlocked is very 
striking, and the social disorganisation which resulted from the 
introduction of technical methods and values unprovided with 
religious observance or associations is worth consideration. It 
led to a religious collapse that destroyed individual faith in the 
tabus on which the behaviour and sanity of the individual were 
based and to the sickness that has made the Polynesians a dying 
race. Mr. Aldous Huxley attributes this sickness to the importa- 
tion of a mechanomorphic cosmology in a remark that surpasses 
his earlier ventures on tabu ; this is a point a good deal easier to 
clear up than the virtue of Zen Buddhism and readers of Ends 
and Means could do far worse than take it up. The relevant facts 
are in Williamson’s book, and it is unusually pleasantly printed 
for a work of this character. In conjunction with A Tribe in 
Transition, which deals with disorganisation in progress, and with 
Dr. Laubscher’s study of disorganisation in its last stages and its 
effect on the individual, the book gives one some conception of 
the fate of a defenceless ideology. 

The Hos, of whom Dr. Majumdar writes, were a people with a 
low standard of life, but with a rather high conception of the duty 
of the individual to the community. Their social organisation 
was based on a division of labour, the men hunting and ‘the 
women cultivating the few crops. The code of individual 
behaviour has been destroyed by the importation of Western 
justice with its idea of human and not divine retribution, so that 
the law is now something that the Hos cheat if they can. The 
brisk expropriation of the hunting grounds by the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1892 not only upset the social balance but also removed 
meat from the diet with a natural effect on the general health. 
The rise in fertility that has accompanied the decline in health 
and drop in the expectation of life seems mysterious, until one 
recalls Disraeli’s Irishman who knew one other sport besides 
hunting. Dr. Majumdar deals primarily with the forms of the 
dissolving structure, but when he describes the phantasy of the 
individual losing faith in his tradition it is interesting to see 
how similar it is to the phantasy of Dr. Laubscher’s lost Africans 
or Freud’s European bourgeois. The resemblance of the lover 
of Markand Deogam’s wife to the Tikoloshe, and their resemblance 
to Babbit’s dream girl and the spirit lovers of sleeping mortals 
all over the world give considerable strength to Malinowski’s 
view as to the possibility of generalisation in Anthropology. Dr. 
Laubscher’s account of the behaviour of the native who cannot 
stand the strain of coping with sexual antagonism or family 
conflicts unprotected by the traditional custom and protective 
myths suggests that such similarity in derangement between white 
and black must imply almost idertical normal mental processes. 
This is important with reference to the argument between 
Malinowski and the Boas-Benedict school, but it is still more 
important with reference to the question of the transfer of certain 
African peoples to the Union of South Africa, where the view is 
held that the native is rather more than half an animal. Dr. 
Laubscher’s book not only demonstrates their humanity and their 
right to human treatment, but it also demonstrates that in the 
Union they are not getting anything approaching their rights. 
The reader can be recommended to Dr. Laubscher’s book, to 
a Tribe in Transition, and to Professor Ashley-Montagu’s book 
for their extreme interest psychologically and for the light they 
throw on Britain’s competence as a colonial power. 

ANTHONY WEST 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Modern Money. 
Harrap. 75s. 6d. 
Those who wish to learn economics would do well nowadays to begin 
with Money and Finance. For there exists at present a remarkable 
number of excellent elementary books on this subject. Here is another 
to be added to the list. Modern Money is a clearly written, non- 
technical introduction to monetary theory. Its keynote is the analysis 
of monetary circulation. Financial institutions are not described in 
detail, and where they are introduced it is their influence on the flow 
of money which is chiefly emphasised. The authors are disciples of 
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Consumers’ Credits 
and Unemployment 


By J. E. MEADE 


Autior of “ An Introduction to Economic 
Analysis and Policy” 


5/- net 


Mr. Meade here argues in favour of the payment 
of credits direct to consumers during times of 
depression, as a method of preventing the growth 
of unemployment. While dissociating himsclf 
from the views expressed by writers such as Major 
C. H. Douglas, he maintains that the policy of 
consumers’ credits deserves more serious considera- 
tion than it has yet received. His book is intended 
as much for the layman as the trained economist. 


Retail Distribution 


By HENRY SMITH 
7/6 net 


«.. The author has added something to our 
knowledge, and even more to our curiosity, about 
a strangely unknown industry which is of daily 
and vital importance to us all...” Economist. 


The Silent Social 


. 
Revolution 
A Survey of English Public Education from 
1895-1935 
By G. A. N. LOWNDES 
Illustrated 6/- net 


“. . No parent or educationist concerned with the 
future well-being of the younger generation can 
afford to miss it. It is informative, suggestive, 
and well-balanced, and is, moreover, the only book 
on the history of education that I have been able 
to read with pleasure as well as interest. . .”’ 
Western Matl. 


A Survey of the 


Social Structure of 
England and Wales 


By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS and 
D. CARADOG JONES 
2nd edition 10/- net 


« | This most valuable book should be the hand- 
book of any social worker or sociologist desirous 
of an assessment of available knowledge. . .”’ 

Industrial Welfare. 
“| . The bookshelves of few intelligent persons 
can be complete without it. . .”” Economist. ; 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














THE 


NEXT 
WAR 


AIR COMMODORE 
L. E. 0. CHARLTON, ¢.£., o.m.c. 








Reprint of part of “War Over England” 


An expert writes of an air attack on an 
England complacently unprepared. 
Imaginary, but all too vividly real. 


FOREWORD BY LORD DAVIES 


LONGMANS 9d. net 











A Consideration of Pliny's Natural History 


THE MIND OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 


This book is full of surprising and 
entertaining information about the 
ancient world—Greek and Roman 
painting and sculpture, thought and 
invention, anecdote and legend. 


“An extraordinarily delightful book ... 
a most amusing and scholarly summary- 
cum-criticism. “—SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


H. N. WETHERED 


12’6 net 
LONGMANS 
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Mr. Keynes and their approach is similar to that of The General Theory 
of Employment. But they have not been content merely to give a popular 
version of that work. They have wisely refrained from following 
Mr. Keynes in his treatment of Savings and Investment, they avoid 
any explicit mention of the Multiplier and though their conclusions on 
policy are much the same as. his, these ‘are expressed with the reserve 
and qualifications necessary in a more pedagogical book. Moreover, 
the reasoning, although positive rather than comparative in manner, 
is free from those offensive and rather unfair comments on all: other 
economists past and present which caused so much irritation to pro- 
fessional-readerg of The General Theory. Some parts of the book are 
better than others. The chapter on Money Income is much too difficult 
for a beginner and hardly seems justified by the use made of it in the 
rest of the book. The chapter on Money and Prices is somewhat 
superficial, though admittedly the problem is not am easy one to handle 
in an elementary way: On the other hand, the chapters on the Quantity 
of Money, the Disposal of Money, the Accumulation of Money Capital 
and Markets in Money Titles are all quite first class and should be of 
great value to students and teachers alike. Probably the book is a little 
too difficult for the reader who knows nothing’ at all about the subject. 
It should come at the end rather than at the beginning of a first year 
reading list. But at this point it fills most admirably a gap which, on 
account. of changes in financial structure and the striking progress of 
menetary theory, has tended to become wider in recent years. 


The Gull’s Way. By Nancy Price. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Miss Nancy Price has a romantic imagination, and to show her an 
old house is to have it immediately peopled with ghosts. She has 
also an effortless pen, and is equally at ease writing of the land, the 
sea or of Burge. Perhaps more at home with Burge, for the reader 
of The Gull’s Way never escapes him. He has an opinion on every 
subject, and when he has nothing to say it is merely his way of express- 
ing disapproval ; he has been everywhere, seen everything and knows 
everybody. An annoyingly persistent person. The book he so 
loquaciously usurps is ‘a record of Miss Price’s voyage along the east 
coast of England in the Thrush, a cutter of thirty-one tons with a crew 
of three, the pedantic figure of Skipper, the author (well known to 
London theatregoers), and, of course, Burge, who represents the 
fo’c’sle and who greets us in the first paragraph and remains triumphant 
to the last. It is a difficult book to classify. Sailing, country lanes, 
topography, local history are all dealt with ; unexpectedly, it omits the 
one subject we should expect—acting. The author has, nevertheless, 
packed her theatrical gifts with her sextant and her yachting cap, and 
employs them to catch the coast dialects and to depict the characters 
she found by the wayside. 











programmes, and the impressive repertory of. 

recorded music that is now available, we still 
hear of people who have been unable to extract 
enjoyment from such reproduced music as they 
have heard: there are yet others who are 
irritated, when listening to their radio or 
gramophone, by an awareness that the music 
is coming to them at second hand. It is for just 
such critically minded lovers of music that we 
make the famous ‘* Mark ”’ series of gramophones, 
and Davey Radio. We welcome an opportunity 
of demonstrating to them how artistically worthy 
reproduced music can be when the instruments 
of reproduction are made individually by crafts- 
men. We think they will be surprised and 
delighted by the unexpected beauties of tone 
and detail that are revealed, both in recorded 
and in broadcast music. Above all they will 
appreciate the authenticity of the performance. 
For the benefit of those who may imagine that 
such excellence is only obtainable at great expense, 
we add that our acoustic gramophones cost from 
£13 10s. Od., radio-gramophones from £53 10s. 0d., 
and receivers from £39. 


EMG 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, W.C.2 


Tel. Temple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is behind the Princes’ Theatre). 


l* spite of the excellence of many broadcast 














GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tine fifth volume of the Sibelius Society contains the Fourth 
Symphony (9 sides), a selection from the Incidental Music to 
“ The Tempest’ (3 sides), and The Return of Lemminkdinen, a 
“Legend ”’ from the same suite as the well-known Swan of 
Tuonela. The orchestra throughout is the London Philharnionic, 
and the conductor,Sir Thomas Beecham. Whether he records 
for Columbia or H.M°V. (int this instance for the latter) Beecham 
always seems to obtain finer reproduction than any other: con- 
ductor. Rumour has it that he refuses. absolutely to tonedown 
or modify in any way his concert hall scale and style. However 
that may be, in this album he has surpassed himself. Of course, 
the scoring of the Sibelius Fourth is spare and clean and much 
easier to transfer to the wax than, say, a Brahms or a Bax symphony. 
But when every allowance has been made, the combined power, 
sweetness and clarity (quite without swish) of the massed strings 
in, the third movement must be judged a new experience on the 

gramophone. Admirers of Sibelius have wanted a good Fourth 
for years (the unsatisfactory Stokowski set was not thought worthy 
Of ‘issue in this country), and now they certainly have one, for the 
interpretation, fiery and yet perfectly controlled, matches the 
recording. As for the Symphony itself, I doubt if Sibelius has 
surpassed its originality and beauty even in the one-movement 
Seventh. Of the Third and Fifth, as of the attractive, if sometimes 
bombastic, First and Second, it is easy to tire; but it will.be a 
long time before we exhaust the Fourth. What the commentators 
say about its novel construction—that it is music without mortar, 
in which the composer “lays one structural block against another 
without paring the edges ”’—is true; as true, that is to say, as 
such metaphors can ever be. But if you like any Sibelius at all, 
do not be deterred by such phrases from acquiring this album. 
You may be puzzled in the concert hall, but that is just where 
the gramophone has the advantage: four or five playings will 
do more to reveal the logical integrity of this music than pages of 
analytical notes. (The score, by the way, is exceptionally cheap 
at 3s. 6d.) For example, the great tune which at the climax of 
the third movement streams out from the massed strings in 
octaves, is heard several times previously in a fragmentary and 
uncertain form; at first we are disturbed and bewildered by 
these snatches that seem to lead nowhere, and it is only when we 
have heard the movement often enough to hold the whole design 
in memory that these scraps not merely explain themselves but 
positively delight. To take a parallel from a very different sort 
of music ; most people hearing Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier for the 
first or second time find the little wisps of waltz material which 
appear only to be immediately whisked away again as tantalising 
as Alice’s dinner with the Red and White Queens : but when they 
know the whole score they derive pleasure from their very elusive- 
ness. If space allowed, I should like to say more about this 
symphony, especially about its brilliant last movement (of the 
second only I am a little uncertain). It is perhaps a pity that one 
is obliged to buy seven records in order to obtain it, but only for 
financial reasons: no more charming trimmings to this great 
Finnish joint could be found than the very accessible “ Tempest” 
music and the exciting Lemminkdinen. 

H.M.YV. issue in the same month another highly important new 
symphony, Vaughan Williams in F minor. This is played by the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by the composer, and 
occupies four records, one to each movement. I mention this 
because some people may like to experiment with a single move- 
ment before risking their 24s., and if they do this, they will 
probably find the second the most attractive. Very little is left 
in this powerful, almost brutal, work of the old contemplative, 
wide-horizoned lyricism of this composer, or indeed of his less 
attractive Norfolk-jacket mood either. The end of the slow 
movement is moving, but in general the work appears to me to 
have more apparent than real strength. And the Scherzo is 
so very like Holst; as though with the more powerful apparatus 
of the thirties V.W. had discovered a new Planet. I am less 
disturbed by my failure to take to this symphony when I learn 
that the composer himself remarked: “I don’t know whether I 
like it, but this is what I meant.” All gratitude is due to H.M.V. 


for enabling musicians to grapple with his meaning ; in doing so 
they will find Frank Howes’s booklet on The Later Works of 
R. Vaughan Williams in the “ Musical Pilgrim” series a great 
help. Even he, a professed admirer of the work, writes, I sec, 
_of steel girders, glass, concrete, electricity, speed, and—Fascism. 
Nothing, by the way, impressed the foreign critics who were 
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L MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAT 


“This novel is about something.” 
NEW STATESMAN 


I'M NOT 
COMPLAINING 


| by 
RUTH ADAM 


“an entertaining and seemingly 
truthful story, which is also a scath- 
ing satire.” 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘ 


‘. . . should be read by anyone who 
likes to see sobriety combined with 


MAAAAAAAAAAA AZ 


excitement.” NEWS CHRONICLE 


‘ 


*, . . distinction and unusual grip.” 
REYNOLDS NEWS 
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THE 


POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


January—March, 1938 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 


GERMANY AND ITALY 
by W. G. J. KNOP 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY 
by A. L. ROWSE 


CORRUPTION & THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
by W. IVOR JENNINGS 


OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS 
by J. A. HOBSON 


SWEDISH IRON ORE 
by JOACHIM JOESTEN 


INDIA IN TRANSITION 
by FREDOON KABRAII 


INTERNATIONAL DRUG CONTROL 
by S. H. BAILEY 


Published by Macmillan & Co. At all booksellers 


Annual Subscription {1 Price 5s. 















































JAMES 
HANLEY 


by Edwin Muir 


“ His great virtue is imaginative sympathy, the 
ability to enter into any situation without prejudice 
and without bitterness, and undeviating humanity. 
There are terrible stories in this book,*and perhaps 
the most terrible is ‘ The Last Voyage ’, describing 
how a ship’s stoker clings to his job long after he is 
fit for it, and at last jumps into the furnace. This 
story reaches a pitch of horror which is beyond pity; 
yet the figure of the old stoker remains throughout 
understandable, even in his last desperate act; every- 
thing, his own hardships, the poverty of his family, 
their quarrels and reconciliations, is human through 
and through, reasonable in a mad setting. In another 
story Mr. Hanley makes one of the characters 
reflect: ‘* Truth is like a sort of twilight that few of 
us see, but when we do sec it it seems more dreadful 
than despair.” He himself sees this twilight and sees 
it without turning away his eyes, with undivided 
attention ; that is the reason for the overwhelming 
effect of this story. He shows the same quality in 
another fine story,‘ The Storm’, 

“The same steadiness of regard is shown 
with fine effect in the first story in the book, 
which describes an encounter between an imagin- 
ative boy and an old sailor who had fought under 
Nelson. This story has an extreme delicacy of feel- 
ing, an exquisite formal beauty. The variety of these 
sea stories is really striking. They range from rela- 
tions of violent action to the careful rendering of an 
evanescent impression. One is a subtle psychqlogical 
study of a man struggling between two attractions : 
his love for his wife and his love for the sea. There 
are purely delightful character sketches, like that of 
the Polish sailor in ‘ Jacob’. Mr. Hanley brings the 
same unforced sympathy to all that he describes, 
from violent suicide to the fancies of a boy. His 
style. once so disconcertingly bookish, has devel- 
oped in some of these stories beyond recognition, 
and in *‘ Shadows before Sunset ’, after a bad start, 
it renders with perfect ease the most subtle shades of 
meaning. His dramatic power has been shown in 
other books, and it is not wanting in this one ; but 
his ability to deal with all kinds of experience seems 
to have increased, and his technical resource to have 
grown along with it. There is no story in this book 
which is not moving in some particular way, and 
none which is not a serious study of experience.” 

The Listener, Jan. Sth, 1938. 


*HALF AN EYE 


496 pages, 8s. 6d. net 


the bodley head 
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invited over to hear a week’s English music-making a year or two 
ago more than this symphony. Of Vaughan Williams’ sincerity 
there is, of course, no doubt whatever. ' 

New works are great thieves of space: more familiar music 
must be content with brief discussion, 'Weingartner conducts the 
Vienna Philharmonic in a performance of Beethoven’s First 
Symphony (3 Cols.) which is much the best recorded version: the 
others are quite old, and the Viennese echo is here less troublesome 
than usual. An exceedingly welcome recording, and, strangely, 
a first one, is that of Mozart’s C minor Piano Concerto (K. 491) by 
Edwin Fischer and the L.P.O., conducted by Lawrence Colling- 
wood. This is one of Mozart’s greatest instrumental works, its 
special glory being the profound and widely ranging first movement 
with its unforgettable “ interrogative” theme. Fischer is an 
excellent Mozart pianist, and this is a most satisfactory set, though 
not quite so felicitous in performance and recording as his K. 482. 
The blame is partly Collingwood’s ; there is much to admire in 
his handling of the score, but he does not always contrive to keep 
the inner parts clear, perhaps because the body of strings sounds 
excessive. An exactly opposite complaint may be made of the 
new. versions of two famous virtuoso concertos, both of which 
are accompanied by the L.P.O. under Walter Goehr. Moiseiwitsch 
plays the Rachmaninoff C minor on 4 four-shilling H.M.V.’s, and 
Petri the Tchaikovsky B flat minor on 4 Cols. Both these works 
demand weight and opulence in the orchestra, and the new 
recordings sound a little skimped in that department. Moiseiwitsch 
manages the plushy Rachmaninoff admirably, though his per- 
formance can hardly be expected to rival that of the composer, 
who is perhaps the greatest of living pianists. Petri’s B flat minor 
is the performance of a great virtuoso, ardent, vivid, impetuous. 
In sheer fluency it must yield a littl to the H.M.V. set by 
Rubinstein, which also enjoys the advantage of a more sensitive 
conductor in Barbirolli. What superb imagination and craft 
there is in this work: triumphant openings, and second subjects 
so silky that they positively demand to be stroked. This is 
Tchaikovsky at the top of his form ; the more blatant side of his 
nature is to be seen in the Capriccio Italien, beautifully recorded 
and played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Heger (2 Parlo.). Liszt also is represented far below his best by 
the Todtentanz, that would-be frightening set of variations on the 
“Dies Irae’ theme, excellently recorded on 2 Cols. by Kilenyi 
and a French orchestra. 

The César Franck Violin Sonata has already been recorded no 
fewer than six times. Here is a seventh version, by Heifetz and 
Rubinstein, on three H.M.V.’s. All previous recordings have 
taken four records, so it is not surprising to find the tempi in this 
set faster than usual. Except in the last movement, this does not 
lead to triviality; but both artists, accomplished and fluent as 
they are, miss a good deal of the elusive charm of the work, and 
are rather obviously not a combination accustomed to play 
together. Much the most authentic and satisfying record remains 
that of Cortot and Thibaud (H.M.V.), an admirable example of 
duo playing and of penetration into the mind of the composer. 
Beside it the performance of the Menuhins sounds immature 
(also H.M.V.), and the new set, despite a great gain in cleanness, 
superficial. The greater solidity of the piano chords in the older 
set is obviously due entirely to Cortot’s playing. The only other 
instrumental record of any consequence is a nice, but not especially 
striking, group of the Schumann Fantasiestiicke from. Yves Nat 
(1 Col.). 

Jussi Bjorling’s new record, his best so far, makes one wonder 
more than ever at the obtuseness of the critics who failed to 
realise his importance at his recent Queen’s Hall recital. He sings 
O Paradiso from Meyerbeer’s Africana, and the beautiful Cielo 
e Mar from Ponchielli’s Gioconda (H.M.V.). I have always 
thought the words of the latter aria unusually distinguished, and 
am pleased to learn from the label that they are by Boito. Most 
of the Italian verismo school had it in them to supply each opera 
they wrote with at least one fine tenor aria, and Bjorling’s im- 
passioned stream of pure tone does full justice to Ponchielli’s 
solitary stroke of genius. And no one since Caruso has felt so 
deeply the idea behind the music which Meyerbeer puts into the 
mouth of Vasco da Gama, as he gazes entranced upon the new 
world ; to Gigli, for example, it is just another tenor air. Ebe 
Stignani sings arias from Mignon and La Favorita on a Parlophone 
disc ; she is a cut above the average Italian mezzo, but no more. 
A further historical issue from Parlophone gives us Verdi’s 
Eri tu and Di Provenza il mar from that fine pre-war baritone, 
Pasquale Amato; the latter is poor technically, the former gives 
a glimpse of his great powers, but neither is as good as his Victor 


(H.M.V.) recordings of the same titles, which I have long treasured. 
Flagstad (H.M.V.) is as dead as mutton in two Schubert songs and 
one by Brahms ; apparently it needs a full theatre, an orchestra of 
a hundred, and a five-hour opera to awaken this singer’s imagina- 
tion. She is a wonderful Isolde ; but in Lieder there is not much 
to choose between her and Miss Jones or Miss Smith. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


' REPORT ON GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE PAPER 


This competition was intended to be stiff: it included several questions 
designed to tease the most patient searcher of books of reference, but 
only one quotation which we expected might baffle even Professors of 
English Literature. (This came from the anonymous Elizabethan play, 
Edward III, and the lines are not unlikely to be by Shakespeare.) 
A. P.-R., however, spotted it. Three questions, however, did remain 
unanswered by any of the entrants, a quotation from Mallarmé and the 
identity, respectively, of Skinnybonia and of Hrut. The four best 
entries were extremely close, and there were seven just behind these. 
A recount was necessary before the awards could be made. The First 
Prize is divided between Mrs. E. A. Harvey and A. P.-R., the Second 
between Quint and A. J. Salmon. Only a few points divided these 
from Quintus Fabius, Norman Gilroy, Mrs. B. M. Duncan, Bedlam. 
Miss Margaret Macalister, Hector A. Munro, H. S. Cotterill, 1. W. 
Mellish and Noel Poynter. In certain cases competitors produced 
unforeseen alternative answers, which were allowed, e.g., we meant 
by “ Zaide ” the opera by Mozart, but we admitted the novel by Mme. 
de Lafayette and also (regretfully) a minor character in Moliéres’ Le 
Sicilien. 


A 


1—Blake. To the Muses. 2—Hood. The Dream of Eugene Aram. 
3—Pope. Elegy upon an Unfortunate Lady. 4—Clough. Dipsychus. 
§—Carew. The Rapture. 6—Cory. Mimnermus in Church. 7— 
Racine. Bajazet. 8—Marvell. Upon Appleton House. 9—Gérard de 
Nerval. Delfica. 1o—Malherbe. Consolation 4 M. du Perier sur la 
mort de sa fille. 11—Hugo. Le Chasseur Noir. 12—Vigny. Moise. 
13—Mallarmé. Angoisse. 14—Heredia. Antoine et Cléopatre. 15— 
Shakespeare. Cymbeline, V,3. 16—Gay. Epitaph on Himself. 17—Lan- 
dor. On His Own Epitaph. 18—Cowper. Lines written under the 
Influence of Delirium. 19—Praed. The Vicar. 20—Southey. The 
Widow. 21—Thackeray. A Ballad of Bouillabaisse. 22—T. S. Eliot. 
The Hippopotamus. 23—Edward III, II, 1. 24—George Meredith. 
Modern Love. 25—Fulke Greville. Mustapha. 26—Tennyson. The 


Daisy. 27—Vaughan. Quickness. 28—Henley. Apparition. 29— 
Webster. The White Devil, V.6. 30—Bon Gaultier Ballads. The 
Royal Banquet. 


B 


1—Byron on Coleridge. 2—Landor on Shelley. 3—Ben Jonson on 
Himself. 4—Pope on Shakespeare. 5—Browning on Andrea del Sarto. 
6—Carew on Donne. 7—Wordsworth on Mrs. Hemans. 8—Collins 
on himself, or Lyttelton on Collins. 9—Drayton on Marlowe. 
10—Shelley on Wordsworth. 11—Swift on Marlborough. 12— 
Browning on Napoleon III and the Empress Eugénie. 


Cc 


1—Eponymous hero of novel by Radiguet. 2—His burial was subject 
of El Greco painting. 3—A Bab Ballad. 4—Bust, probably 
Carthaginian, in Louvre. 5—Play by Fletcher. 6—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 7—Novel by Trollope. 8—Eighteenth-century portrait 
painter. 9—Character in Proust. 10—Eighteenth-century German 
composer. 11—Picture-dealer painted by Van Gogh. 12—Character 
in Fude the Obscure. 13—Palace at Ferrara with celebrated frescoes by 
Cossa. 14—Duchess of Argyll in Tour of the Hebrides. 15—Painter 
contemporary with Botticelli (a hypothesis of Mr. Berenson’s). 16— 
Eighteenth-century electrical discoverer. 17—A_nineteenth-century 
French priest, since beatified. 18—Mohamet’s camel. 19—Popular 
authoress of The Heavenly Twins. 20—Englishwoman married by 
Talleyrand. 21—Subject of poem by T. S. Eliot. 22—Leader of 
mutineers of the Bounty. 23—Subject of Van Eyck portrait, National 
Gallery. 24—Charles James Fox. 25—Samuel Butler’s name in 
Hudibras for William Lilly, the astronomer. 26—Swift’s name for 
Lady Acheson. 27—Character in Petronius’ Satyricon. 28—Character 
in Tchekov’s Seagull. 29—A painting by Courbet. 30—Subject of 
opera by Verdi (a Genoese doge). 31—Derby winner belonging to 
Edward VII. 32—Character in Burnt Njal. 33—Opera by Mozart. 
34—Cricketer. 35—Nimeteenth-century tenor. 36—Minor poet of 
nineteenth century. 37—Story in Many Inventions, by Kipling. 
38—-Shakespeare’s mother. 39—Rustum’s horse (Arnold). 40— 
Character in Othello. 41—Champion Wrestler. 42—The son of 
Sampson Gideon, the Jewish financier, made a peer in 1789. 43— 
Cross-eyed Film Star. 44—Seventeenth Century architect. 45—Church 
in Venice. 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 





rye ~ Numerous private 
Bath and Breakfast from 9s. 6d. 


night. I Booklet and incl T 
per nigh usive Terms on 
application. 





ARWICK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square. 

W S.W.1. Room "and Bre. akfast, $s. a night or 30s. 

: with dinner, 6s. 
weekly. Vic.: 72 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for descriptive list 
(3d. ao free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS, 
~——— = THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
St. Gears House, 

19 t Street 

1 onli Wa. 
R*= Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. 


comfortable. Quiet situation. —— views. 
heating. H. and c. waterall bedrooms. A.A. *Phone 126, 


ibe Howden Court. 3 minutes by private 

path to sea. — Lounge. Private bath and sitting- 
room if required, h. and c. in bedroom. Tel.: 2807. 
A.A. appointed. Also Service Flat in Hotel. 


ALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
» guest house. el.: Rottingdean 9552. 


OHN FOTHERGILL at The Three Swans, Market 

H half-way between London and Man- 

chester, and the East and West coasts, offers comfort, 
charm, and good or uncommon food at all hours. 


INTER IN THE ENGLISH LAKES. Enjoy a 
mild climate in ceful surroundings. Moderate 
winter rates for comfortable furnished cottages with 
every modern convenience. Booklet N, from Langdale 
Estate, Great Langdale, AMBLESIDE. 


"Torquay. Hotel Villa Como. Glorious sea views, 
h. and c. bedrooms, good food, garage. Terms, 
2 gns. weekly. 


6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gns. 








Sunny, 




















RIGHTON (Saltdean). Comf. furn. det. brick 
ow, on Downs, facing sea. Sleep 7. All- 
electric ($d. unit). All convs. From 21s. wk. Owner, 


25 Church Crescent, N.20. Enterprise 2628. 
(CCONGENIAL Com "eer and comfort for the non- 

conventional. te for illustrated brochure. 
VERNON SyMoNnDS, “‘ Netherwood,” The Ridge, Hastings. 
Telephone : Baldslow 19. 


OTSWOLDS, amidst most magnificent scenery. 

Prospect House Hotel, Bulls Cross, nr. Stroud, 

Glos. “In harmony with New STATESMAN’S readers.” 
*Phone : Painswick 3263. 


ORNWALL. Nr. Penzance. Wanted exchange one 
month. Seaside house for small flat in London. 
Box _ N.S. & N. ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
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Winter: = 
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ith us tO cruis 
ee pUCHESS Hae ec 
Africa and a8 days from 48 ana 
— A on aoa days from 34 
Also : S p c ci ef 
a ira and 
» : APR.t4 
ridays from 19s" 


Pacific, 


(WHtchall 5100). 103 


E.C.3. 


Apply—Your Local Agent or Canadian 


/ 


Trafalgar 4 W.C.2. 
eadenhall St., 
London and all principal cities. 

















HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—conti inued 


su SSEX. F eens cent. house, modernised. 
Downs. Easy reach golf, coast. ALLUM, Thatched 
Eaves, _Bignor, Pulborough (Sutton 229). 





2 GNS. weekly for all modern comforts. Central 

heating, open fires, running H. & C. Golf, riding 

— White Lodge, Saltdean, Sussex. Rottingdean 
14. 


DINBURGH, 4 Rothesay Place. 
Personal supervision. 





Good beds. 
23601. 


Central. 
Mc Grecor. "Phone : 
HILTERNS, The Wheatsheaf, Oakley, Cifence, 
Oxford. Pleasant country Inn providing good food, 
comfortable rooms and consideration. ’Phone: Kingston 
Blount 298. 








INLAND. WINTER SPORTS or SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS. Write for details, Finnish TRAVEL 
BUREAU, 7 Victoria St., S.W.1 Abbey $300. 
IVIERA HOTEL, DE. “LA MER, Cap Martin 
Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 7s. inclusive. 





(CROIX- -VALMER (VAR). KENSINGTON-HOTEL, 
plein midi, grand parc et forét, tennis, tous confort, 
appt. avec bain. Pension so a 8o. 





ENSION, VILLA SAINT MICHEL, C ROIX- 
VALMER (VAR). Du Soleil, des fleurs, bois de 
pins, jardin, bord de mer. Tout Confort, Pension 45 4 60. 

















PRINTERS 
RINTING. Pusu, Noteheads, Leaflets, 
Periodicals, etc, Modern Layout, Good Work- 
manship. Reasonable Prices. V. M. Beach, Tongham, 
Farnham, Surrey. Runfold 15S. 
QUAKERISM 





UAKERISM. Information and literature respecting 
the faith and practice of the Religious Society ot 
Friends, free on application to the Friends Home Service 
Committee, Friends Hour Euston Road, —a~ 
N.W.1. 


TUITION 


RIVATE Tuition in all cahiens | for the Universities 
Civil Service (Administrative, etc.). MUTIRIE AND 
ATKINS, Tutors, 53 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.3 
Flaxman 0664. Write or ‘phone. 
G ERMAN Lessons with young Viennese Lady Gri raduate. 
Private or classes. Write Box 9728, Frost-Smit! 
| 64 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2 











SUBSCRIPTION 





RATE 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs: 
post free, 15s. Od. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, 


30s. Od. 


Six months, 


One year, post free, 
Three months, post free, 7s. 6d. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.|I. 
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HAVE YOU 
ANY BOOKS 
TO SELL? 
































CAMBRIDGE 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 


We are always pre- 
pared to buy good 
books 
description— please 
send details of any 
you wish to sell. 
list of books specially 
wanted will be sent 
on request. 


of every 


Our 





them 








ORDEALS 


you can help 


face 
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more than one penny a year from each 
one of our population. ing you can afford to 
send will help these brave men in their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer. 
Li..Col C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretar 











Trust Your Dentist 















KOLYNOS is known 


he say 


throughout the world as 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM 





un- 


a tooth paste which cleans and brightens teeth 
without harmful bleaching action or 
necessary abrasion. 


Of all Chemists and Stores. 
1/9, 1/- and 6d, per tube. 













Three - 
Thirteen a 
Twenty-six ,, 
Fifty-two ,, 


on request. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Single insertions 


Minimum TWO lines. 


First line averages FIVE words, subsequer 
lines SEVEN words. Copy NOT LATER than first post W! DNESD/ AY 
Box Numbers count as one line extra. HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 
for an introductory series under this heading particulars of special rate 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, 


CHARGES FOR 


Is. 6d. per line og insertion 
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Dd 
1—Sense and Sensibility. _2—On the fagade of the Imperial Hotel, 
Russell Square. 3—On floor at entrance of the National Gallery. 
4—Eight-ninths. 5—Horne’s Orion. 6—Pomfret’s Choice. 7—Mrs. 
Grote, who wrote the life of Ary Scheffer. 8—St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
Memorial to Sir Benjamin Guinness. 


E 
1—Cratinus, Cicero, Apollinarius Sidonius, Lesches or unknown. 
2—§5§2 A.D. Victory. of Narses, Justinian’s commander-in-chief, and 
defeat and death of Baduila, Ostrogoth King of Italy. 3—On curds 
and grasshoppers (Pliny). 4—lLast month of year in Attic calendar. A 
school of doctors in ancient world. Ancient Sicilian coins. Mother of 
Themistocles or possibly an African town. Lacedaemonian name of 


the Graces. 5—By Stadia. 12°. 3 obols. 
F 
1—Archery. 2—Fishing. 3—Curling. 4—Ski-ing. 5—Riding. 
6—Boxing. 7—Salmou fishing. 8—Hunting. 9—Darts.. 10—Skating. 
11—Gymnastics. 12—l‘ishing. 
G 
1—Eighteenth-century engraver. 2—Typographical sign. 3— 
Elizabethan tragedy. 4—Abnormal cow. s5—Method of painting. 
6—Place name in Scotland. 7—Settlement of accounts. 8—College 


song. 9—Interloper on a meeting of masons. 10—Tilting target. 
11—Village in Ireland. 12—Character in Henry James. 





Week-end Competitions 


No. 410 
Set by Frederick Laws 


The usual prizes (Two Guineas and Half a Guinea) are offered 
for the best sets of four new conversational openings. They 
should be genuinely icebreaking and serviceable in more than 
one social milieu. \ “Do you like string?” has the necessary 
universality. ‘ Have you read any good books lately ?”’ has not. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top Iecft-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, January 21st. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. Nocompetitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 408 
Set by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


“This is a most un-English crime ’”—magistrate quoted in the 
press. We offer the usual prizes (Two Guineas and Half a Guinea) 
for the best lists of the six most un-English and the six most English 
crimes. ; 


Report by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


This was surely no occasion for total seriousness ; of a large entry 
too many were irrevocably solemn. I had hoped for plenty of such 
un-English crimes as “ picking a man’s pocket during a performance 
of the National Anthem,” or—as a friend suggests—“ taking Lady 
Baldwin to an All-in Wrestling Match.” In fact, the terms “ English ” 
and “‘ un-English ” were differently interpreted ; for example, a certain 
sexual misdemeanour occurred twice, once in each category. Clearly 
one competitor classed it as English, because it is actualiy prevalent in 
England; the other as un-English, because it would certainly be so 
described by a magistrate. The latter view seems right; and for the 
purposes of this competition, un-English crimes are such as the great 
bourgeois mass of “ right-thinking people ” would abhor and condemn, 
English crimes such as they would instinctively condone. I have also 
allowed the word “ crime” to include activities which are not legally, 
but only morally, criminal (such as fox-hunting), and several merely 
social crimes as well. : 

Here are some of the best crimes. First, un-English: Attempt to 
Aiarm or Injure Sovereign, Abortion (except in Harley Street), Cruelty 
to Animals (in urban districts) (Peter Chamberlain) ; Setting Fire to 
Lost Dogs’ Home (D. S. Livingstone) ; Crime passionnel (so un-English 
that it has a French name) (Leaf) ; Ignorance of the Current Test Match 
Scores (Gregoe); Voting Labour (J. W. Huke); and Potting the 
White (W. Leslie Nicholls). To these should be added Abdicating, a 


neat hit by someone to whom I must apologise, for I have lost his paper. 





Second, English : Poisoning by Coffee, Assaulting a Man for Obstructing 
One’s View of a Football Match (J. S. Wane); Manslaughter by 
Motorist in Avoiding Dog, Shooting of Female Relative as Alternative 
to Fate Worse than Death (Leaf); Ladylike Shoplifting (Kleptomania) 
(D. S. Livingstone); Cheating Railway Companies (several com- 
petitors); Causing an Obstruction (Ceasing to Motor) (Peter 
Chamberlain) ; Disfiguring “ Rima” (A. T. G.). 

Several competitors produced pairs, such as J. S. Wane’s Killing a 
Fox Painlessly (un-English) and Killing a Stag Painfully (English) ; the 
best of these was J. Danson Davies’s To convey recklessly at seventy 
miles an hour a Dead Body in a Motor Hearse (un-English), and To 
convey recklessly at seventy miles an hour a Live Body in a Low Sports 
Car (English). I recommend for First and Second Prizes E. J. Evans 
and Harry Broadbent respectively, who have with considerable 
ingenuity cast the whole of their entries into this form. 


FIRST PRIZE 


ENGLISH CRIMES UN-ENGLISH CRIMES 


Homicide—by fists. Homicide—by knife. 

Cruelty—to fox. Cruelty—to dog. 

Theft—of £1,000,000 by mis- Theft—of 5s. from owner’s 
leading prospectus. pocket. 

Assaulting the police—by under- Assaulting the police—by the 
graduates. lower orders. 


Assaulting other people’s chil- 
dren not committed to one’s 
care. 

Selling information or matcrial 
to a potential enemy State— 
by an employee of Govern- 
ment. 


Assaulting one’s own children or 
children committed to one’s 
care. 

Selling information or material to 
a potential enemy State—by a 
manufacturer of armaments. 


E. J. Evans 


SECOND 
UN-ENGLISH CRIMES 
(due to Unpardonable Sin) 


PRIZE 
ENGLISH CRIMES 
(due to Sin) 


Cold-blooded Murder. Murder. 
Heartless Blackmail. Blackmail. 
Unlimited Profiteering. Profiteering. 
Unregulated Sharepushing. Sharepushing. 
Barefaced Robbery. Robbery. 
Unprovoked Aggression. gression. 


HARRY BROADBENT 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 263.—THE BRAVEBEARDS 


(In response to some requests for another problem on the lines of 
Cruisers, Ltd.) 


When I visited the Ookookoo Protectorate recently I was introduced 
to the five famous Bravebeard brothers. They were living in retirement 
on their alfalfa farms, but each, I was told, had served for ten years 
as an officer in the Ookookoo Defence Force, and each was now in 
receipt of a modest pension. ‘“ What’s more,” said my informant, 
“ their pensions are identical in amount.” 

“TI don’t see anything funny in that,” said I, “ if each of them served 
for ten years.” 

“Ah!” said my informant, “but their careers differed in detail. 
There are five commissioned ranks in our service : Lieutenant, Captain, 
Major, Colonel, Commandant. Now an ex-officer’s annual pension 
is calculated as follows: £10 in respect of each year’s service as 
Lieutenant ; £20 in respect of each year’s service as Captain; £30 in 
respect of each year’s service as Major; £40 in respect of each year’s 
service as Colonel; £50 in respect of each year’s service as Com- 
mandant. Which brings me to my point. No two of the Bravebeards 
put in the same number of years’ service as Major, nor yet the same 
number of years as Colonel. Brutus Bravebeard, for instance, was 
Colonel for a longer period than either of his older brothers, but both 
his juniors served longer than he did in that rank.” 

For how many years did Brutus Bravebeard serve as Major ? 

PROBLEM 261.—THIRTEEN TRICKS 

A cipher at last which a fair proportion of solvers have decoded. 
The basic idea is simply that the 52 cards in a pack give equivalents for 
two alphabets. The first alphabet is A = @ A, B = @ K, and so on 
down to the Y 2; the second is A= @ A, B = @ K, and so on to 
the te 2. Each letter has thus two equivalents, from which it is easy 
to select the right letters for the message : 


RING ME UP TO-DAY 
PROBLEM 260.—CRUISERS, LTD. 


A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: N. Wragg, Dunelm, Bushey Road, 
Bournemouth. 
Six points are awarded. 


[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 





our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 
CALIBAN 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 410 ACROSS 26. A Quaker in the 8. Overnight attire. 
zs. Not even the Royal Household. (13) 

Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of blest citizen could (13) 9. No doubt the first 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later get such a turnover fiddle bows on it. 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to by upright methods. DOWN (13) 

“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. (13) 2. The mine tore the 15. If you do, is it 
10. Was this what net. (7) the reverse of what 
1 5 7 the Germans 3. !his bird can fly the P.M.G. asked 
suffered from before And this fly can you to do for Christ- 
their armies reoccu- "~ (of course). G) mas ? (9) 
: > 4. One gets the 16. His wives came 
rar te . shivers after five. to a curious end. 
12. Eden’s former ‘S) | 9) es 
enleeress ig come > English fare for 18. Usually indi- 
back. (5) yeomen. (9) cated by EXIT. (7) 
13. Give Ted an 6 How one is 20. Where 18 leads 








Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
John E. Elder, 32 Grange Gardens, Pinner, Middlesex 


extra hundred. (9) 

14. Normal place for 
one’s gear on a 
journey by road. (5) 
16. Stoppage the 
Board knew about. 
(9) 

17. The result of this 
is repletion in the 
young. (9) 

19. They are en- 
tranced with their 
positions of course. 
(s) 

21. The score of the 
batsman whose 
wicket has just 
fallen ? (9) 

23. Bovine guide. (5) 

24 (rev.) A bit of the 


mast perhaps for 
those who are pig- 
ging it. (5) 


25. It went up the 
line regardless of 
the rails. (9) 


awarded points for 
sound memory in 
music perhaps. (9) 
7 (rev.) How the 
hawkers vie with 
each other. (7) 


! AST WEEK’S _ SRGSSSORD 


to. (7) 


22. About 1,000 it 
appears. (5) 
23. How to contest 
games of lawn 
tennis ? (5) 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By Dives. 


AMERICA TO INFLATE ?——METAL ACTIVITY—STORE RESULTS 
AND SHARES 


So Wall Street is having its recovery after all. It is not a sound 
recovery based upon the return of business confidence and a 
revival in capital goods. It is the unstable Rooseveltian revival 
based upon the renewed unbalancing of the budget and hoped for 
Government spending on public works in the shape of battle- 
ships. But it is a recovery and it serves to revive speculative 
sentiment, which is the life-blood of Wall Street. Technically, 
the market was entitled to go higher. It had been depressed by 
the anti-business speeches of the President and his lieutenants and 
by the fears of defaults by Baltimore and Ohio as well as Erie 
Railroads. The news that the Reconstruction and Finance 
Corporation -had recommended, and that the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission had approved, loans to Baltimore was the 
first signal to the “‘ bears” to cover. Next, the improvement in 
the figures of steel output and the report that General Motors were 
taking back 35,000 employees created the impression that the 
worst of the business recession had been seen. Finally, the budget 
deficit of $1,000 millions, with the same to follow next year, 
caused a renewal of “ inflation” talk. There is no doubt that 
America is in an inflationary movement and it is significant that 
the first markets to recover have been the speculative commodities, 
such as copper and tin. We may see some repetition of the inflation- 
ary events of early 1937. The British investor who plays the 
New York market must be prepared for sharp fluctuations. At 
the moment the armament shares such as Bethlehem Steel (the only 
large steel company with actual shipbuilding facilities) and Douglas 
Aircraft have risen sharply in the last 10 days—the former from 
$53{ to $65 and the latter from $35} to $44. The market may 
therefore be reaching the point of profit-taking, but now that 
Mr. Roosevelt has announced a Government spending programme 
—with more to follow if business executives do not recover their 
nerves—Wall Street may go further ahead. 

















£105,000,000 OF DEPOSITS 


owned by over 112,000 depositors 


The most striking testimony to the 
banking service of the C.W.S. 
Bank 1s the rapid growth in the 
number of its customers, and the 
amount of its funds. Current and 
Deposit Accounts opened for 
Clubs, Trade Unions, all Organisa- 
tions of a Mutual Character, and 
Individuals. Write to-day to :— 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office : 1, Balloon Street, MANCHESTER, 4. 


BRANCHES : 


LONDON : 99, Leman Street, E.1. 
42, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street. 
BRISTOL : Broad Quay. 


























The market for non-ferrous metals has temporarily revived. 
Tin has risen on the week to £190} per ton, not withstanding the 
fact that the December figures showed new supplies at 10,636 tons 
against deliveries of only 9,015 tons, and stocks nearly 2,500 tons 
higher at 25,950 tons. Speculative buyers both of tin and spelter 
have been in evidence, but the advance in prices has been led by 
copper, which has risen in London by £3 to over £43 10s. per ton, 
while the U.S. domestic quotation has been raised since the end 
of December from 9} cents to 11 cents per pound. Coupled with 
talk of American rearmament there have been reports of large 
buying orders from Japan and, on a smaller scale, from China. 
Expectations of a repetition of,last spring’s metal price boom are 
decidedly premature, but the revival in the commodity market 
has led to some inquiry for the leading shares. 


Last 
High fF resent Earn- Gross 
1937. Price. ings %. Div. %. Yield %. 
Anaconda, $50 -- £14 L7% $3-10* $2008 £5 7 6 
p. sh.  p. sh. 
Rhod. Anglo-Amer., 

10/-.. ws 42/74 26/- 15.8 15 t£s 19 6 
Rhokana, {1 .. £19 12}h 79.8 62} £4 18 6 
Roans, 5/— stock 30/- 20/9 37.09 263 £6 8 6 
Selection Trust, 10/-.. 45/9 27/6 20.4 15 t£s 12 0 


+ Equivalent gross, after allowing for a reduced rate of Income Tax. 
+ On new capital. 

* Nine months to September 30th, 1937. 

§ Annual rate. 


Current yields strike me as being no more than adequate. 
Until American revival is on a healthier basis it would be rash to 
follow temporary speculative up-swings inspired by inflationary 
hopes. 

* * * 

Considering that 1937 was a year in which rising wholesale 
prices must have created difficulties for fixed-price stores, share- 
holders have no cause to complain of the Woolworth results. 
Net profits are up from £5,832,442 to £6,490,014—a rise of 
II per cent., as compared with increases of 10.5 per cent. and 8.6 
per cent. respectively, in 1936 and 1935. Provision for taxation 
requires £1,697,066, against {£1,256,128, and £4,792,948, as 
compared with £4,576,314, was earned for dividends—an increase 
of 4.3 per cent. Earnings for ordinary shares amount to approxi- 
mately 81 per cent., and a final dividend of 35 per cent., plus a 
IO per cent. cash bonus, is declared, making the total distribution 
60 per cent. for the year. At 69s. the earnings yield is about 5{ per 
cent. and the dividend yield is £4 7s. per cent. I should say the 
market valuation is about right on present indications. During 
the past year the company’s stores (now totalling 710) have 
doubtless enjoyed a larger turnover in the industrial areas, and 
the management has clearly surmounted difficulties of increased 
costs with some adroitness—I presume by variations in the range 
of goods offered. With regard. to prospects for 1938, there are 
various factors to be considered. Primary costs have fallen; and 
if the fall is reflected in the wholesale prices of Woolworth-type 
manufactured goods, the profit margin per unit of turnover 
should improve, unless the company has to make, as it might 
well do, additions to the wages it pays its employees. On the 
other hand, suppose a trade setback leads to a considerable increase 
in unemployment, then, unless the retail prices of essential food- 
stuffs not sold by Woolworths fall, the purchasing power of Wool- 
worth’s clientele will decline, and so will turnover—with the 
proviso that leaner purses might divert to Woolworths some 
purchasers who now normally shop elsewhere. So far, the class 
which has been hit—i.e., by Stock Exchange depreciation of its 
securities—does not represent the typical Woolworth shopper, 
nor the shopper at Marks and Spencer. I shall be surprised if 
the profits of the London department stores show an II per 
cent. increase on the year. Here is a comparative table of share 
prices and yields :— 


Last 
High- Present Earn- Gross 
1937. Price. ings %. Div. %. Yidd %. 
Woolworth, 5/- -. 96/3 68/9 76.4F 60 i 7° 3 
Marks & Spencer, §/-.. 84/74 60 - 75.3 40* £3 6 3 
Harrods, £1 stock g1/10} 75/6 23.9 18} £419 3 
Barker (John), £1 85/75 72/3 34.9 15 £4 3 0 


* And a capital bonus of 10°. + On present capital. 


On a long view there is a case for investment in Marks and 
Spencer, but for the moment they seem fully valued, and I 
cannot see anything to go for in the other shares. 
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EGON PETRI 





IN THE MOST 
AMAZING 


PIANO RECORDING 


Tschaikowsky Concerto 
The supreme achievement in modern piano recording and only such 






expression 
the orchestra. Literally, an 
amazing recording of an amazing performance. 
Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor (Tschaikowsky—Op. 23) 


Four Records, Nos. LX681-LX684 (6/- each) 


Egon Petri, Pianoforte, with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Walter Goehr. 


Also in Auto-Couplings, Nos. LX8361-LX8364 Complete in Art Album, 24/= 
WEINGARTNER—World’s Greatest Exponent of 
Beethoven in the Great First Symphony. 


Symphony No. 1 in C major (Beethoven—Op. 21) 

Three Records, LX677-L X679 (6/- each) 

Felix Weingartner conducting the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Also in Auto-Couplings, Nos. LX8358-L X8360 Complete in Art Album, 18/- 


ASK TO HEAR THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S 
Lists from The Columbia Graphophone Co. i 98 Clerkenwell Road, 


London, E.C.1. (Prices not valid in the I.F.S 


Columbia ~~ 


records 








ALL ABROAD FOR HAPPINESS! 


9 days in SWITZERLAND 
for £7-14-0 (16 days for £10-8-0) 


(You get reserved return travel, hotel 
reservations, all meals, tips and taxes, 
included in this thrilling offer.) 





Why not snatch nine joy-days in this Winter 
Wonderiand? Sun and snow are waiting to 
welcome “Swiss Hotel Plan’’ your 
holiday to the Swiss Winter Sports. 


Go the trouble-free and inexpensive way 
this year, under the friendly guidance 
of Swiss Hote! Plan. Ali the annoying 
trivialities that are part of a journey are 
taken completety off your shoulders by 
Swiss Hotel Pian couriers, and you can 
budget —before you go—exactly how 
much you're going to spend. 

What’s more, through the auspices of 
Swiss Hote! Plan you can obtain alli the 
amenities and services offered by Swiss 
Travel and Entertainment interests, at a 
truly economical price. 


The coupon below will bring you 
comprehensive details of this mar- 
vellous scheme. Send now for the 
Swiss Hotel Plan Winter Sports 
Programme. 



















SWISS HOTEL PLAN 

(London) Ltd. 
103 Jermyn St., S.W.! 
Tel. WHitehal! 9567 


Please send me your Win- 
ter Sports Programme 
giving full details. 














oo OTABLE N UMBERS 


Ce No. 62 RODNEY STREET, LIVERPOOL—This plain, severe old 
house is where William Ewart Gladstone was born, in 1809. 


In a world far from that of the grim Mr. Gladstone 
—the pleasant, fragrant world of fine tobacco— 
there is another notable number, Player’s No. 3. It 
stands for a cigarette of infinite mellowness and 
distinction of flavour, a cigarette of finer quality. 


PLAYER'S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
50 FoRr3/3 SOTINS (plainonly) 3/4 | 








PLAYER'S 

No. 3 are 
supplied 
either plain \ 





or cork-tipped 


so askfor which \= 
you prefer. 











20 For |/4 





3.P.42.11 








BURBERRYS | 





Made from Burberry 
: Gabardine, several 

shades of fawn—dark 
: and light, also grey. 
: Lined proofed check 
= wool. 


. AE 75 f= 


URBITOR O’COATS 
Dark grey Cheviot for town 
wear. Usually 68.5.0 


sate price £5.5.0 














HARRIS TWEED 
OVERCOATS 


Perfect ventilation. Natu- 
ral weatherproofness. 
Usually £8.5.0 


once £5.17.6 


LOUNGE SUITS 


Blue serges. For general 
wear are unequalled. All 
sizes. Usually £8.10.0 


SALE 
Price £5.10.0 





PLUS FOUR 
SUITS 


Homespuns, Game- 
eee Sy heviot 
Tweeds. All s 

Usually £9. 10.0to £11.15.0 


snice £6.7.6 


om ‘snamne 


Burberry proofed Burella 
or Gabardine. 
Usually £4.10.0 


ue £2.15.0 


Write for Sale Catalogue No. 50 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET, 








LTp. LONDON, S.W.! 
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London 
Amusements 














MATINEES 
Al! at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. Housemaster. Wed., Sat. 
APOLLO. Yes and No. Tues. & Sat. 
COLISEUM. ‘St. Moritz. —_ Daly, 2.30. 


COMEDY. Treasure Island. tTu., Wed. & Sat. 
DRURY LANE. Crest of the Wave. Wed., Sat. 











DUCHESS. Time and the Conways. w.&s. 





DUKE of YORK’S. Black Limelight. w., sat. 
GLOBE. “Robert’s Wife” 
HIPPODROME. “Hide and Seek.” Tn. &s. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. Balalaika. 
LYRIC. Victoria Regina. 
PALACE. Oh! Letty. Wed., Sat, 
QUEEN’S. The Schoo! for Scandal. wed.&sat, 
ROYALTY. I Have Been Here Before. Tp., s. 
ST. MARTIN’S. Tues., Fri. 
SHAFTESbury. Thank You, Mr. Pepys.w.s. 
STRAND. Room Service. Thurs., Sat, 
WHITEHALL. I Killed the Count. w.« s. 


WYNDHAM’S. George & Margaret. w.,s. 





Wed. and Sat. 








Wed. & Sat. 





Sat., Wed. & Th, 




















Autumn. 

















THEATRES 





ALDWYCH. EVENINGS 8. 
Ma'’s., WEDNESDAY, SAT GRD AY, 
HOUSEMASTER 
A Farcical Comedy by IAN HAY. 


APOLLO. (Gerrard 2663.) 


Evgs. 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Sats., 2.30. 
Kenneth Horne’s Laughing Success 


YES: AND NO 


COLISEUM, g Charing » 4 Tem. 3161 (7 lines). 
0 and 8.15 DAILY 
‘ST. MORITZ 


A Nove REAL Ick Musica SPECTACLE. 


COMEDY. Evenings at 8.15. Whi. 2578. 
Mats. Tues,, Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 
TREASURE ISLAND. 

FOR BOYS FROM SEVE N TO SEVE NTY. 


DRURY LANE. 8.15. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
1VOR NOVELLO, DOROTHY DICKSON, 
MARIE LOHR in 


CREST OF THE WAVE. __ 


DUCHE SS, Catherine St., W.C.2. TEM. 8243. 
Evgs. 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
IEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON in J. B. Priestley’s 
TIME AND THE CONWAYS — 


DUKE OF YORK’S. Tempie Bar 5122. Evzs., 8.30 
Matinees, WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
MARGARET RAWLINGS 1a 
> BLACK LIMELIGHT 


Tem. 6404. 
2.30 




















GLOBE. Ger. 1592. Evenings, 8.30 Sharp. 
Mat., WEDS, and SATS., 2.30 sharp. 
ROBERT’S WIFE 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 





BIPPoDncns. Ger. 3272. 
Mats., THURS. and SATS., at 2.30 
BOBBY HOWES and CICELY COUR’ TNEIDGE 


« HIDE AND SEEK” 
HIS MAJESTY’ S. (Whi. 6606.)  EVGS., 8.15. 


BALALAIKA A Musical Play. 


Mats. » WE DNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2.30 
HOLBORN EMPIRE. Holborn 9617. 
27th year ITALIA CONTI production 
WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS. 
DAILY AT 2.15. LAST PERF. JAN. 22. 


Pop. Prices. Concessions to Parties. Box office open, 


Evgs., 8.15. 


























An unusual booklet 


“How to care for Silver and Plate” 
Charmingly written by Ada Harrison, 
beautifully printed and illustrated 
with examples of the work of famous 

contemporary silversmiths. 


FREE 


by sending post card to the makers of 


Goddards 
Plate Powder «& Plate. Polish 


J. Goddard & Sons, Ltd. 
Dept. 35, Nelson Street, LEICESTER 








SY 














PALACE. Ger. 6834. _ 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2. 
OH! LETTY. 


SYDNEY HOWARD, Wylie Watson, etc. 


30 


JACK WALLER Reames a New Musical ‘Comedy 








PLAYHOUSE. Over 720 Perfs. 
Evgs. 8.30 (ex. <7 WED 
ANCY PRICE in 


‘WHITEOAKS 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


QUEEN’ Ss. (Ger. 4517.) 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Produced by TYRONE GUTHRIE. 


ROYALTY. = Ger. 
Matinees, THURS. & SAT., 2.30 
I HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY. 





8.30shp. W. & S., 2.30. 
JOHN GIELGUD’S SEASON. Last ro Perfs. of 


Whi. 7774. 
; THURS., SAT., 2.30. 





Evenings at 8.30. 








LORA ROBSON in 


AUTUMN 
A BASIL DEAN PRODUCTION. 


ST. MARTIN'S. (rem, 1443).Evgs. 8.30, Tu. F.2.30. 





SAVOY. Evgs., 8.30. Mon., Sat., 2.30. 
HENRY EDWARDS in 
BULLDOG DRUMMOND 








Evenings 8.30. Matinees Wed., Sat., 2.30 
EDMUND GWENN in 


THANK YOU, Mr. PEPYS 


Tem. 8888, 


HITS OUT 
“SAPPER” & Gerard Fairlie. 
SGA ROBURT Gerrard 6666. 





STRAND. ’ (Tem. 2660.) 8.30.  Thur., 


ROOM SERVICE 
by John Murray & Allen Boretz. 
NEW YORK’S GREAT LAUGHING HIT. 


Sat., 2.3 


oO. 





VICTORIA PALACE. (vic. 1317. ) Nghtly. 6.20 & 
LUPINO LAN 
TEDDY ST. DENIS & GEORGE GRAVES 


ME AND MY GIRL 


A New Musicat Comepy. 


9- 





WHITEHALL. Smoking. 
Evgs., 8.30 Sharp. Mats., Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 


I KILLED THE COUNT 
by Alec Coppel. 











LYRIC. (Ger. 3686.) 8.30 sharp. Wed., Thur., 2.30, 
Extra Matinee, To-day (Saturday) at 2.30. 
VICTORIA REGINA 
by LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


WYNDHAW’S. Tem. 302 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Wed., and Sats. at 2.30. 
“ GEORGE and MARGARET.” 
COMEDY by GERALD SAVORY, 





(Whi. 6692.) 


8. 





OPERA 


PEOPLE’S PALACE, Mile End. 
ROYAL CARL ROSA "OPERA _COMPANY 


a= weeks season, comme I Jan . First 
a Dab BUTT Monday, RIGOLETTO. Tuesday 


ca LA TRAVIAT 3; Sat. Mat., FAUST; Sat. Eve., 
VA LERIA RUSTICANA and I PAGLIACCL 














. 2s. to ss. ADVance 2777. Eve. 8.0. Mat. 2.30. 
FILMS 
ACADEMY, Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


THE FILM FOR WHICH A SPECIAL PRIZE 
WAS CREATED. 
JEAN RENOIR’S Great Achievement 
“LA GRANDE ILLUSION” (a) 


EVERYMAN (Opp.Hampstead Tube Stn.) Ham.2285, 
MONDAY, JAN. 17th, for SEVEN DAYS 


LA KERMESSE HEROIQUE «. 











REPERTORY THEATRES 
THE PLAYHOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 











Evgs. 7.45. Mats., Sat., 2.30 
George and Margaret. By Gerald Savory. 
HULL. Little. 
Evgs., % Mat., Sat. 5 p.m. 


Blondie White, * "(iy Deal. 
MANCHESTER REPERTORY THEATRE 


Evenings at 7.30 
__ Judgment Day, by Elmer Rice. 














_ RESTAURANTS: 
A® well, if you’ve not been to RULES yc you have missed 
a lot in life. . . . Maiden Lane (Covent Garden). 


| Lunch, Dinner. or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 


Est. 1780. 


(VE your Sherry Party at The Book WINE 
RESTAURANT, facing British Museum, where 
you can also read “‘ THE New STATESMAN ” and take out 
a subscription. Mus. 6428. 














EXHIBITIONS 


NEW ARCHITECTURE 
AN EXHIBITION a eed BY THE MARS 
JI J 
New Burlington Galleries, 3-5 Burlington Gardens, W.1. 
Daily, 10-8. Admission 1s. 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6. 

(1) “ St. Francis” and other works in sculpture 
by TREVOR TENNANT. 

(2) Paintings by V. BOBERMAN._ 











CONCERTS 


a ASC Cc HILDREN’S CONC ERT at RUDOLF 

z INER HALL, 33 Park Rd. (near Baker St. 
A on Jan. 15th at3 p.m. National dances and folk 
songs perfo rmed by Basque Refugee children in aid of their 
Relief Fund. Tickets: 10s., 6s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. and 1s. éd., 
from Basque CHILDREN’S COMMITTEE, $3 Marsham St., 
S.W. Ie (Tel. : Vic. : 2168), and at the the Hall. 


ST. PANCRAS and Holborn Spain Week. Spanish 
Concert, Wednesday, Jan. 26th, St. Pancras Town 
Hall, 8 p.m. Emma Marques, Basque children, Pardillos 
Quartette. Tickets (7s. 6d.—1s. 6d.) from COMMITTEE, 
6 Gordon Square, W.C.1 (Museum 5410). Collet’s 
Bookshop. Proceeds for mobile Lannea. theatre. 


DANCES 
SOCIALIST MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Dance on Thursday, Jan. 20th, 8 p.m.-1 a.m., at 
Suffolk Galleries, off Pall Mall. All welcome. Tickets 
at door, 3s. 6d. 


ECEPTION and Dance on Monday, January 31st 
(eve of re-assembly of Parliament) at Westminster 
Palace Rooms, Victoria Street, S.W. Reception by The 
Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, M.P., 8 to 8.30. ancing until 
midnight. Tickets, 2s. 6d., from GEORGE JEGER, 79 New 
North Road, N.1, or at the door. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















TORF OLK “Rush Carpeting is a serviceable “floor 

covering of interesting pattern; very inexpensive. 
Samples and information obtainable from GERALD 
Hottom, Artist Decorator, 37 Willow Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. HAM. l. $790. 


OHN- PEEL Cumberland “‘Tweeds, woven from pure 

virgin wool. Ideal for sports ‘and country wear. 

Price 10s. 6d. yard 56in. wide. Patterns post free. 
REDMAYNES, 10 Wigton, 2 umberland. 


AVE YOU COC KROACHES ? ? Then ‘buy 
“BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PAS’ rE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers : Howarth’s, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
post free. 


CHARGES FOR } SMALL "ADVERTISEMENTS 


D ETAILS of rates for single or a series of insertions 
will be found on page 97 of this issue. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 
THERE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING COLLEGE 








CHERS, 14 The Bedford. 
pe. the Board of Education. incipal: Miss 
MARGARET ts are for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. 
to £100 16s. Fees résidence £31 10s. For 

SECRETARY. 

DAVIES, LAING & DICK 
Services Results, November, 1937. 
3 COMSERAT ES: 20 SUCCESSES. 
e 12 
including 109 for the Services. 
GLOUCESTER USE, 
7 Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437 





wT EGE Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Pinson 
Muss Stas. Students are trained in this to 
become teachers of The course of T: 
° — Hockey. ae 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. ce £165 per annum. 
For prospectus a 





Now that Candi- 


A DEGREE is possible for YOU. 
are 23 or over 
Exam. i 


dates for a London 





T usr MA, Oxon. Miss .A.Lond.. 
und experienced stlf, undertake cosching for University 
and Civil Service examinations. (Men or 
students). Small groups for i ete. In- 

dividual tuition in weak subjects. 
— English for on ~ 
advice t of recent 
50 Westminster Palace ry Row, SW. 
(beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 





HE PROFESSION WITH ne UNEMPLOYMENT 
ete Teacher’s for Girls 
Physical Education 


in a Branches of 

ics, Games, 
Po BY PHYSICAL “TRAINING. COL COLLEGE, 
A training centre for oma of the 
University ot London_ in Physical Education, also for 
ite of the Chartered Society in Massage and 


Medical tics. 
Particulars from: THe Secretary, Anstey College, 
Erdington, Birmingham. 
HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
as Victoria Street, S.W.1. (Vic. om | 
common sense initiative 


Moderate fees. Good ings. 
Miss E. CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss Trotman. 


NATIONAL SIMPLEX SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL, SUFFOLK HOUSE, CANNON 








ST., E.C.4. 
SHORTHAND, TYPING & BUSINESS 
TRAINING. 

With our unigue Shorthand system we guarantee pro- 


ficiency, and accuracy in 4-6 weeks. System 
approved by R.S.A. and ion Chamber of Commerce. 
Recent examination successes. Full particulars from the 
PrinctpaL. Mansion House 3904. 








BOARD RESIDENCE 


OMFORT and convenience at Crescent Court, 
49 West Cromwell Road, Earl’s Court. FLA. 3230. 


(CHELSEA. Bright medium-sized divan-sitting room 

Overlooks quiet terrace. H. and c. basin. With 
breakfast, 25s. p.w. Also 2 unfurn. rooms, ground floor. 
Flaxman 0984. 


N ODERN Divan Service Rooms with baths and 
4 breakfast, from €-. 6d. per night. Doubles sos. ; 
Singles, 30s. or. Othe: eals served as desired. 3 mins. 
tube Phone: FLAX 1181. 29 West Cromwell Road, S.W.5 


OLLAND PARK. Modern rooms with breakfast, 
21s. Constant hot water. Quiet house. 1 min. 
Central London Tube. 19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016. 


ROOM with individuality; food that pleases the 
palate and delights the i tion; cheerful, 
efficient service ; ~~ &- baths ; from 37s. 6d. Belsize 
Ct., 56-57, Belsize Park, Swiss Cottage, -W.3. PRI 3934. 


FRST-CLASS SUITES, FLATS, FLATLETS, etc., 
town and country. Personally inspected 

Expert advice = ANNE PAGE, 

Dorland House, 14 Lower Regent Street. WHI. 3258. 


OUTH KENSINGTON. Divan Rms., running water. 
Bed, brkfast., fr. 30s. wkly. 7 Cranley Gdns. KEN. 7738. 


2 FINCHLEY RD., St. John’s Wood. Personal super. 
4 Garage. Single it. £2 5s.; dble. £4 ros. Pri. . $058. 


Sivas co COST AGE, comfortable rms., central heating, 
a eae no social compulsion. 
With boat —-r 35s. and 2 gns.: 30s. sharing. PRIM. 6466. 


( ; LOUCESTER PLACE, W.1, Well-furn. rms. fr. 30s., 
J including breakfast. Meals optional. Welbeck 7881. 


MINERVA CLUB, 28a Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 
One or two bed-sitting rooms available with 
artial board. 37s. 6d. to £2 2s. Double rooms, 35s. 
ublic restaurant. TERminus 4791. 




















and recommended. 


























LEISURE is 
well spent in reading 


for a DEGREE 


@ Oncol problems is that of making the best 
use of leisure. To those who are studiously inclined 





t well be occupied in 

; not merely for, the resultant 

es eo but also for the widening of out- 

and development of mental abilitics. Moreover, 

under experienced and —— guidance study 
becomes a pleasurable occupation. 

are open toall. You 


a hengan Gatsmeliy Segpess 
need not attend the University. All that is necessary 


> - three exams., Matriculation (or, if you are 

the shorter Special Entrance Exam.), Inter- 
mediate and Final; you may study for these at home 
and in your own time. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for the above exam- 
inations are conducted by a staff of 56 University 
Graduates. These Courses comprise Lessons, Test 
Model Answers, correction of your work 

solution of ail difficulties by your tutors. A 
Guarantee is given that, in the event of failure, tuition 
will be continued free. Fees may be spread over the 

i the Course. 


@ Write for Free Prospectus and Guide to Degrees, 
saying if your preference is for Arts, Science, 

Commerce, Law or Theology. Address 
the Director of Studies, Dept. VH24, 


Wolsey Gall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS: DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. LTD. 








| garden. Open, sunny, detached. Com 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


echied, c.how 
PRI. 1043. 





ate-beimem, 


GMALL bright 
6d. 22 Belsize Avenuc. 


service, 18s. 








AMPSTEAD, Unfurn. flatlets, c.h.w., all convens., 
from 21s. 67 Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. PRI. 5803 


HARING CROSS. Vacant now, furnished room, 
use of bath (h. and c.), telephone, lift, service. 30s. 
weekly, includes cleaning. Details, ‘MuSeum 1909. 


NFURNISHED FLAT to let. 
one very large; 3 bedrooms; bathroom. Con- 
stant hot water, kitchen, garden, garage. {£120 p.a. 
Extensive views. CLAyBuRY, Clay Hill, Bushey, Herts. 


4-ROOMED Furn. Flatiet. ‘ality 








Two sitting rooms, 





Select house and locality. 





Gas fires throughout, ¢.]., h. and c.w. 35s. p.w. 
17 Stanhope Gdns., Highgate. MOU. 6831. 
ROUND FLOOR FLAT, unfurnished, Georgian 


house overlooki Dorset Square; 4 rocms, 
kitchenette, use of bathroom. Fitted latest gas fires, 
2 geysers, fixed basins, refrigerator, parquet floors. 
Particularly central, quiet, pleasant. Rent £125, including 
light. Gas rentals half completed. Paddineton 7576 
before 9 a.m., after 7 p.m. 22 Balcombe Street, N.W.1. 








AMPSTEAD. Garden floor flat, 2 rooms, bathooemn, 

kitchen, Ascot h.w. £85, from Feb. 1st. Also 

large furnished bed-sitting-room, with breakfast; 215. 
weekly. Layarpb, 17 Parkhill Rd., N.W.3. PRI. 0384. 


N ARBLE ARCH (nr.). Bright, cheerful, bed- sitting 
* rms., comfortably furn., 25s., 355. whly. PAD. 4101. 








I ET furnished, three months or longer. Modern 
4 thatched cottage residence in { acre woodland 
rises large studio, 
sitting-room, study, 4 bedrooms. eat, beds, silver, 
linen, jiogram, clectric L.P., main weter, Aga and 
electric cooker. Modern, open fires. Maid daily (left 
if required); 15 mins. from South Downs. 3 gens 
weekly. Apply BucHANAN, Fir Tree Lane West 
Chiltington, Pulborough, Sussex. 








[Nz | man’s garden-flat, attractive divan-rooms for 
Every convenience, close tube and bus. 
aha ean as required, reasonable. PRI. 0758. 


Meals { 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
LEVERHULME a FELLOWSHIPS, 


Application is invited for 'O Fellowships or (ii) Grants 
in aid of research. The Fellowships or Grants are 
intended for senior workers who are prevented from 

carrying out research work by routine duties or pressure 
of other work. are limited to British-born subjects 

normally resident in Great Britain. In exceptional 
circumstances, the Trustees may waive the condition as 
to residence. 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend 
over more t two years or less than three months, and 
the amount will depend on the nature of the research and 
= circumstances of the icant. Any subject which 

add to human knowl may be proposed for a 
Fel owship or Grant, but erence is given to subjects 











in which other or research is inadequate. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Dr. L. ien Guest, Leverhulme Research Fellow- 


Union House, St. Martins-le-Grand, London, 


shi 
EGt. Telephone: Central 7474. 
must be received on or before 1st March, 


Applications 

1938. Awards will be announced in July and the Fellow- 

ships or Grants will date from 1st September, 1938. 

WANTED, political private secretary. Shorthand and 

essential. Advan if able drive car. 

Salary £4 weekly. Box 282, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 

London, W.C.1. 

WANTED immediately. Teacher for girl aged 13, 
9 till 11 a.m., Mon. to Fri. Write stating terms 

and qualifications to Mrs. HARoLD Hogson, 45 Mecklen- 

burgh Square, W.C.1. 


ORGANISING, Editorial or Appeals post. G. Kret- 

ING (late Secretary, Library Association), Ruskin 

Close, N.W.11. 

Girl (21), with varied experience, seeks 
post. S$ » typewriting. Box 281, N.S. & N 

1o Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


SOCIALIST returned from Spanish Front, urgently 
wants post as clerk, shorthand-typing, book- 
keeping. Can drive car. Write Box 280, N.S. & N. 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


HORT-HAND TYPIST witt? office experience re- 
— Association. Shorthand, in particular, 
must s and accurate. Temporary position with 





Turnstile, 
































| all excursions, etc. 


possibilities. x. 286, N.S. &N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1 
TYPEWRITING 
Recetas. SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING 
ical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim | 


or BR reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.— METROPOLITAN _” AND REPORTING 
Orfice, 75 Chancery Lane, W C.2 

Tel. : Holborn. 6182. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. Plays, Schedules, etc. 
All work ranteed proof-read and checked. 
PROMPT SE TARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED, 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 (Mayfair 3163-4). 


UPLICATING and Typewriting, Authors’ MSS. 
etc. SoutrH LonpDon TypPewRrITING BUREAU, 51 
Ruskin Walk, Herne Hill, S.E.24. Brixton 2863. 


ee. Literary, professional, commercial 


Long Miss Kaye, 44 
Bartholomew Road, London, N.W.s. ae 


ECRETARIAL work, copying, trans. (Eng., French, 
5! — ), addressing, by expert stenographer. HOL. 


i. by experts at moderate prices. 
Duplicating. StTErHENs, 226 Croxted Road, S.E.24. 




















JANTED to rent, two small furnished offices, adjoin- 
ing; one evening a week. Westminster district. 











Box 278, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
PERSONAL 

io TELLIGENT girl (18) wants ‘home, London, six 

months. Help library, do flowers, etc. Fluent 

German conversation. Some free time daily. Aw - 


or very reasonable terms. Apply Box 283, N.S. & N 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





G ROUP of business and professional women, non- 
J political, would like use of modern Club premises 
(West End) for meetings, luncheons and dinners. Write 
Box 284, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


“THE STUFF OF MUSIC.” For Listeners and 
young Professional Musicians. Talks with key- 
board illustrations by Freperic Jacxson, A.R.A.M., 
Proressor RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music. Every Monday 
at 8.30 p.m. HAMPSTEAD. Further particulars from 
MIMS, 7 Hill Road, N.W.8. Tel.: MAI. 7101. 





FRENCH conversation, etc. By Licenciée (Paris). 

Ring Euston 3809 between 1- 3 p.m. 
W OMAN, Graduate (25-45), widely vead, 
book collaboration. rite Box 277, 





sought for 
N.S. & N. 





10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
EASTER CRUISE 
April sth-24th, 1938 
GREECE—TURKEY—ITALY 
Beautiful islands, magnificent scenery, unusual wild 
flowers, brilliant sunshine, bathing in turquoise sca. . . 
VENICE, OLYMPIA, SPARTA, ATHENS, DELOS, 


CENAE, EPIDAURUS, PERGAMOS, 


TENOS, M 
SAMOTHRACE, 


TROY, SONSTANTINOPLE, 
DELPHI, NAPLES, ROME. 
From 29 to 80 gns., including return rail fare London 
to Venice, meals en route, hotel accommodation in Italy 
NO EXTRAS. 
TOURS 


Piccadilly, 


ne. 
Wu 


ANGLO-HELLENIC 


8 Princes House, Princes Arcade, 


“ THE ART OF RECORD BUYING” 


Few gramophone users have time to compare all available 

versions ef the particular works they wish to add to their 
collection. To help them make their choice we issue a 
booklet, “ The Art of Record Buying.” which gives the 
best recording of over 1,000 classical works. Send 2d. in 
stamps for a free copy. E.M.G. HaNnp-MADE Gramo- 
PHONES LIMITED, 11 Grape Street, W.C.2 
TEM. 7166-7. 


OHN McCALLUM Horoscopes accurately cast and 
individually interpreted. One guinea. Mention 
special problems. 154a High Street, Guildford. 


London, 





F you prefer to look like yourself rather than Marlene 
Dietrich or Gary Cooper at 19, you can come to be 
photographed by Anthony Panting with confidence. My 
studio at § Paddington St. is convenient, on 153 bus 
route, mid-way between Regent’s Park and Baker St 
tube stations, and my charges are quite cheap (2 vns 


minimum). Phone Welbeck 4950. 
FE TE Cc TIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, etc Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. UNIVERSAI 


DETECTIVES, 12 Henrietta Street, ' hed .C.2. Tem. Bar 9058 


NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Wr rite for seneepbuiiie 
free book—British Institute of Practical Psychology, 1 
(H. X.7), Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


CHARGES FOR SMALL ADVERTISEMEN rs 


| DET TAILS of rates for single or a series 
ill be found on p. 97 of this issue. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


UNIVE IRSIT Y OF LONDON 








er 3 Law oF Pusiic Mgetincs”’ will 
- given b S. WADE, LL.D. (Fellow and 

tor of aa Q Caius College, Cambridge), at 
K NG’S COL oc W.C.2),onWEDNESDAY, 


JANUARY 26th, at 5.3 . 
ADMISSION FREED “WITHOUT TICKET. 
Ss. WorsLey, 


Academic Registrar. 


A Lecture 7. ” 





L IBER. ALISM AND Cc URRENT PROBLEMS. 
LECTURES at 8.15 p.m. 


In the MANSON HALL, 26 PORTLAND PLACE, 
W.1 (Near Broadcasting House). 

Jan. 18. “ The Coming Slump,” by R. F. Harrop, 

M.A. Chairman: MILNER_ Gray, C.B.E. 

Tickets for each lecture (2s. and 1s.) and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, Liberal Party 
Organisation, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1, or tickets may 
be obtained at the Hall on the overing of the Lecture. 











HE ‘OVE R- THIR’ ry ASSOC IATION, 2 224a Sheftes- 

bury Avenue, New Oxford Street, W.C.2. Wed- 
nesday, January 19th, 8.30. Muss M. FRY: ** HOUSING.’ 
Chair: C. H. Seymour, Esq. Admission free. 


} [AMPS] r EAD 2 EF T BOOK ee # UB. Public meeting 


on Present Situation in Spain,” Wednesday, 
January toth, 7.45 p.m. —e-e Town Hall. 
Speakers; D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P., 


Victor Gollancz, 
Garratt, Professor Ja: a ae 
Ear! of Listowel. Admis- 


Dr. Richard Ellis, °G, T. 
Haldane, F.R.S. Chairman: 
sion tree. 


A.1.A. Discussion between 


FRiDay, Jan. 14th, 8.15, 

R. O. Dunlop and C. H. Rowe: “Is Proletarian 
Art Nonsense?” Group Theatre, 9 Gt. Newport 
St., W.1. 


EIMANN WINTER LECTURES. Dr. NIKOLAUS 

PEVSNER: “ PAINTER, SCULPTOR AND DESIGNER.” 
Friday, January 21st. These lectures supplement the 
training of the Reimann S¢thool] of ———— and 
Industrial Design, Friday evenings at 8 Visitors 
admitted, 1s. 6d. at door. Write for fal list, N.S., 
4-10 Regency Street, Westminster, Ss. Ww. I. Vic. 3131. 
canunde wahd 


J*REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
Meetings on 


4 religion and world brotherhood. 
Sundays at 11 a.m., at Lindsey Hall, 
Hill Gate, W.8. Leader: Rev. WILL HAYES. Jan. 
rith: “ A QuaKgEr’s SATIRE.” 


F- P.S.1. Hupert Grirrir on “ The Social Significance 

. of the Drama in Britain 0 Russia.”” Wednesday, 
Jan. 19th, at 8 p.m., at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square. 
‘Tickets : Members 6d., non-members ts., from Secretary, 
E.P.S.1., 4 Fitzroy Street, W.1. 


"THE ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, 

water, W.2. Sunday, January 16th, 
V. DUNCAN JONES: ‘“ FAMINE FACES A MILLION IN 
Spatn.”” 6.30, Mr. H. J. BLACKHAM: ‘“ ConceNntTRA- 
TION IN MODERN LIFE.” 


Bays- 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, 
‘ Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, January 16th, 
at 1f a.m.: Proressor F. AVELING, D.Sc.: “ Soctat- 
ISM, PROGRESS AND TEMPERAMENT.” 6.30 p.m., Concert 
Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


FE XfERT ADVICE GIVEN free on the choice of 
4 Girls’ Boarding, Boys’ Preparatory or Co-educational 
SCHOOLS. Cicery C. Wricut, Lirp., 50 Great Russell 
St.. London, W.C.1. 


PARENTS desire residence with tuition for boy of 14 | . 
| qualified teachers ; 
B.A. 


Essential 
Box 279, 


during usual school terms in London area. 
state educational qualifications and experience. 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


RUDOLF 
MIcHAEL HALL, 
ELMFIELD, 

W YNSTONES, 


STEINER EDUCATION 

Leigham Court Road, S.W.16 
Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

Brookthorpe, near Gloucester. 





For prospectus apply to the School required. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE and magazine 
CHILD AND MAN. App!y Micuart Hatt. 
C ARME!I LA OURT, Birchington-on-Sea, Kent. A 

Jewis Home-School for boys “and girls from 
3 to I Ideal house and garden overlooking sea. 
Progressive education, stressing modern Hebrew. Fees: 
£ou Mrs. NAOMI BENTWICH-BIRNBERG. 

B' DALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 

1893 \ co-educational boarding school for boys 
and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school for those 
from 5-11. Inspected by the Board of Education. 


Country estate of 1§0 acres. Home Farm. Educ ation 


is on modern lines and aims at securing the fullest in- 
= idual devel: opment in, and through, the community. 
eadmaster : A. Merer, M.A. (Camb. 

Bre CHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 

Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 

| ELTANE SCHOOL, Wimbledon (WIM. 1589). 
Day and Boarding: boys and girls 5-18 years. 

| "ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
education stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 

and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 

open scholarships. Fees £82 (or less). 


| ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls 
Sound education on modern lines. Apply Miss 
WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 


The Mall, Notting | 


at rr, Mr. | 








| country surroundings. 


and Boys. | 





ECYPT.: SUDAN 
INDIA : i 








MINIMUM PASSAGE 














Write for RATES. 

particulars PORT SAID £24 

of special BOMBAY } £40 

off-season KARACHI 

facilities. COLOMBO £41 
CALCUTTA £45 





TRAVEL in comfort on Steamers 
specially designed and 
equipped to meet Eastern conditions. You can 


have all the amenities of luxurious travel with 
extremely moderate rates by booking your 
passage by 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITY« HALL LINES 


LONDON, E.C.3 





104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, 


Tel.: AVE. 2424. 


Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel. : 


Cent. 3840 
Cent. 9222 





SCHOOLS—continued 


WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOL GEL LEY, 
NORTH WALES, 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Headmistress : 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
tuition and books. 
Junior Department, aged five to ten. 


D® 


YINEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 


ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 

health and happiness. ELiIzABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 

| borough 224. eo » braless 
i ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS. Prepara- 

tory School, Boys and Girls, 7-14. Recognised 


by the Board of Educatic mn. 


HAWNE 'S SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, swimming. Girls 
are prepared for the usual examinations and ‘for Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Feces £120-£180 p.a. 


WISS COTTAGE, Lyndale School. 


Co-educational 
from 2}. 67 Eton Avenue, N.W.3. PRI 1 6466. 


(jOING TO SCHOOL ON A FARM: “Children’s 

Farm and Home School, Romansieigh, Devon. 
For children from 3-12 years. Small numbers; four 
individ. methods. Mrs. VOLKMER, 


Modern outlook. 


Public School on 








CHAL L ONE R SC ‘HOOL, 71 & 72 Queen’s Gate: 
S.W.7. Frobisher 4223. 
A Day and Boarding School for Girls where a liberal 
education achieves a high standard of work. Prepara- 
tory Department for boys and girls. 


L AMPDEN SCHOOL, 14 HOLL AND P ARK, Ww. II. 
Unique feature of this non-profitmaking day 
school—children 5 and over acquire French and German 
naturally and without effort by spending much of their 
time with qualified native teachers. Children also receive 
sound education in usual subjects by modern methods. 
Vacancies now ,for children over four. Apply, LesLre 
Brewer, Headmaster. PARK 4775. 
if ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. 
school and all-year-round home. 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. 
surroundings. Apply SEcRETARY. Crowborough 299. 


‘T. MARY’S SCHOOL, 16 Wedderburn Road, 
' N.W.3 (near Hampstead Heath), a modern co- 
educational school. Languages taught by new methods 
throughout the school by qualified native teachers. 
Special arrangements for children as day-boarders 





Pre-prep. 
Sound, early 
Girls, 3-12. 

Beautiful 


until 6 p.m. or as weekly or termly boarders. Apply 

PRINCIPALS : HAMpsteed 0648. ‘ 5 

(SUDHA) M HALL, near Seveno: aks, Kent. ‘Progressive 
Home School for young children. Delightful 


Open-air life. Riding School on 


All-round education at moderate inclusive 
fees. Miss M. K. Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 
St. LETCHWORTH 
‘e A thor- 


CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, 

recognised by the Board of Education). 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
paar Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
Camb.). 


premises. 











SCHOOLS—continued 


EW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (Recognised by the 
Board of Education), would welcome more English 
children to grow up with German children in a homelike 
atmosphere, learning German_and French naturally. 
Music and practical training. Good examination record. 
Principal: ANNA EsstnGerR, M.A., Bunce Court, 

Otterden, Kent. Tel.: Eastling 6. 
ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, Herts. Co-educational 
Boarding and Day School, conducted according to 

the pedagogy of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


OAKLEA, BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX (reco 
by Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. P. 
programmes followed. Individual time-tables = 
** Citizens ”. over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden- 
ing, riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examination Centre. 
Principal : BEATRICE Gasmomn. 


‘ROHAM HURST “SC HOOL. South Croydon. 
Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 
free development as indivduals and as members of gencral 











pee 
-B.U 





community. «Independent study. | on attention to 
health and physical development. = prepared for 
the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Principal: Berta 


S. Humpurey. 





HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 





CROSS. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S 


Jizad Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
mbridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield 
chool. he aim of this school is to develop the pokey 


intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community » to encourage self-expression, to increase 
resource“ and. ‘initiative by practical work. The girls 
wilt be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level an "is on gravel soil. The hous: 
is is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





rp HE SCHOOL FOR INDIVIDUAL TUITION 





Preparation for University or Technical Colleges. 
GERMAN COURSES FOR ENGLISH PUPILS 
Commercial Section 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR GIRLS 
Yearly course, including Woman’s, mother’s training. 
Preparation for Doctor’s Assistant. Examinations under 
Government control. Tuition in anatomy, paychology, 
athology, all commercial subjects and foreign languages. 
NSTITUT MINERVA ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 
Boarders and day pupils 
Ask for Prospectuses and English references. 

I "AVENIR, Villars-sur-Ollen, Switzerland (4,100 ft.), 

4 ‘Twenty boys and girls G4 to 18). 





OnLY Book AUTHORISED BY H.M.C 
PUBLIC AND a SCHOOLS YEAR 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Corference and Associa- 
tion for Preparatory Schools. Consult re schools, careers, 
professions, etc. 10s. 6d. net. YEAR Book Press, 
31 Museum Street, | Ww C. I. 





SCHOLARSHIP 
BaPMINTO T ON SCHOOL. 
Westbury-on-Trym_ Bristol. 
A Public School for Girls (Founded 1858). 
Visitor: The Right Hon. the ‘agi’ 
CHELWoop, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L.. LL 
President of the Board of Governors : Gin 2a Murray, 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt.. F.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are cffered cach 
year by the Board of Governors on the results of an 
examination in General Subjects or Music or Art; in 
addition, Bursaries are awarded in accordence with 
financial need. Examination papers will be sent to 
Parents at the end of February. Candidates must be 
under 14 on a 28th, 1938. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


CECIL OF 





UTO-EDUCATION, 46 Gt Russell Street, W.C. 


7 List. Solid insets 5s. Post 6d. Toddlers’ "delight. 
LOANS 

APYANC ES, £301 to ‘£30 Private and immediate. 

REGIONAL TRU ST 4 LTD., 8 Clifford Street, 


Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Regent 5983. 


+INANCE on Businesses, Debentures, Mortgages. 

Loans/Sales, Reversions, and Life Interests. MORT- 

GAGE (LOAN AND SECURITIES) CO., 63 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 





‘ASH Loans from £20 promptly a anc od wi ithout 
security. Write, ’phone or call. 
ALBEMARLE INVESTMENTS, LtpD. 
45 Albemarle St... Piccadilly, London, W.1. Regent 6978. 


" LITERARY 


Your SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
AND MANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 


CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, 51 ESSE x ROAD, N.r. (Clerk. 1807.) 
Send for free booklet 


W RITE FOR PROFIT. 
REGENT INSTITUTE a. ee Palace Gate, W.8, 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
TNITARIAN Publications FREE.“ 

Unitarians Believe?” Miss 
Pieasant, Sidmouth. 


“ What Do 
BARMBY, Mount 





Enter ed as sect ad-ches 


Mail Matter at the New 


Garden, Stamford Strcet, 


Yor 
Lon =. 8.E.1; 


N.Y., os “Office, 1928. 


Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, 


Printed in Great Britain for 


the Proprietors by The Cornwal! Press Ltd., Paris 
ligh Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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